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A Partnership Possible in Other Business 











HE American Agriculturist has in- 

vited me to take this place on the 

farm radio program furnished by 

that paper through the courtesy of 
WEAF. 

The public takes a lively interest in farm- 
ers as producers. There is desire to see the 
food come along, and every year it does 
surely come. Much advice is offered to 
farmers and some of it is good. They have 
the advantage of a good background of ex- 
perience. If the farmer were not conserva- 
tive he would not long have a farm. How- 
ever, science has done great things for agri- 
culture and progressive farmers are demon- 
strating its value. The public is 


The Purchasing Power of the 


The Farmer as a Consumer and His Effect Upon Business Prosperity 


By ALVA AGEE 


criticize, but only am urging that the pro- 
ducer may not'be recovering cost of produc- 
tion no matter what our table supplies may 
cost, and we need his good purchasing power 
for any enduring prosperity. 

If the farmers could get a fair share of the 
price paid by consumers they could _ stay 
good customers of people in other industries. 
A difficulty lies in the fact that food produc- 
tion is in the hands of seven millions of men 
who are naturally inclined to be independent 
in thought and action. Steel products can 
be standardized and directed to consumers 





ing because the chances are that his own kin 
are on the home farm. We do not want 
group government, and we are not asking 
for legislation in the special interest of g 
class when we seek it to permit collective 
selling of farm products, or the creation of 
banks that can make loans whose maturity 
will synchronize with the turnover on a farm, 
or the barring of counterfeiting of honest 
farm products. Farmers now have a better 
understanding of their business needs, and 
being the largest group of customers that 
other industries have, their increased pur- 
chasing power is a consideration second to 
none in our country’s commercial program, 

American agriculture is peculi- 





pretty well assured of an ample 
food supply. 

Its interest should center upon 
our farming population as con- 
sumers, as customers, as users of 
others’ products and _ services. 
The farmers, by reason of their 
number and the nature of their 
occupation, form the chief body 
of buyers in this country. Their 
purchasing power fixes the bound- 
aries of business prosperity. When 
they cannot recover the cost of 
production of their crops for a 
series of years, and impair their 
capital seriously to keep going, all 
business necessarily slows down 
and we have hard times. This 
fact would be more apparent if 
the farmer were not a capitalist 
and could not arrange for credit 
after a single year of losses. The 
nature of farming is such that 
purchases of the necessities in 
production and of transportation 
continue for a time despite heavy 
losses. Credit can be secured and 
production continues. It results 
that many in the business world 
do not realize that their pros- 
perity is being undermined until 
the demand for their goods and 
services is seriously cut. The 
banker, the manufacturer, the 
distributor, the professional man, 


May 30th, at 6:30 standard time. 
the American Agriculturist farm radio program. 

In 1812 an employee of the United States Patent Office suggested 
that the patent office should be closed as there was nothing more to be 
invented. Every time we take a speaker down to the broadcasting 
station and hear him talk through the air to pethaps a half million 
people, we think of the progress that has been made by man’s inventive 
genius since 1812. The employee of the patent office would certainly 
be a very much surprised man, were he alive to-day. It would seem, 
with all the machines and mechanical conveniences which we have 
around us, that we must certainly now be near the limit of invention. 
Yet, without the shadow of a doubt, the next hundred years will see 
even more progress than in the past. 

Just a few minutes before writing this, we saw a demonstration of 
Between the sending station und an ordinary 
electric bulb there was absolutely no wire connection; on the other off 
hand, there were a heavy plate glass, several thicknesses of wood, and 
a thick rubber curtain, all excellent insulators. 
bulb came within a certain distance or “into the field” of the wireless 
The demonstration showed how electric 
light waves might be sent from any railroad station or from the train 
dispatcher’s office, lighting signal lights in the engineer’s cab of a 
rapidly moving locomotive, and further, how a train might be auto- 
matically stopped by wireless waves, should the engineer, for any 
reason, fail to respond to the signals. e 

The possibilities of such an invention speak for themselves, and it 
is only one of literally thousands of mechanical, chemical and electri- 
cal equipment which the scientists are constantly working to perfect. 
—The Editors. 


lighting by wireless. 


waves, it became lighted. 


——————— 


Wanted to Close the Patent Office 


HE address on this page was delivered by Mr. Agee, who is 
Secretary of Agriculture of New Jersey, from WEAF station, on 
It is another one of the talks in 


Yet, when the electric 


arly dependent upon foreign 
markets, because we have an 
enormous amount of productive 
land and there is a surplus of 
products that depresses prices un- 
less other countries have good 
buying power. The day may 
come when we shall produce no 
more than we need at home, but 
there is time for many a man to 
lose his farm before that day 
comes. Anyway, we do not want 
to go back to the mental attitude 
of the Chinese when they con- 
structed their remarkable wall. 
We can’t build it, and it would not 
be well for us if we could do so, 
There is no possibility of making 
the world boundaries, as far as 
we are concerned, just three miles 
shore around the United 
States. The misery of the rest 
of the world would come in as 
freely as alcohol now does from 
the rum fleet lying outside the 
line. I wish everyone could have 
heard Lord Robert Cecil speak 
before he returned to England. 
He made no plea that this coun- 
try do this, that or the other, 
but he pointed out that civiliza- 
tion in Europe was so endangered 
that another war would end it. 
Naturally he wanted our moral 
support in the promotion of peace, 











the holder of bonds and stocks 
have a tremendous fundamental 
interest in the purchasing power of the 
country’s greatest group of consumers—the 
farmers. 

The price paid for food delivered at one’s 
home is no index of the producers’ financial 
well-being, and that it not wholly—nor, it 
may be, chiefly—the distributor’s fault. For 
one thing, we like things out of season. We 
pay the freight and stand the waste of 
strawberries shipped from Florida and ship 
eur berries into New England. 


Western Potatoes in New Jersey 


The other day in the Trenton, N. J., market 
I saw shipments of potatoes from Idaho, Min- 
nesota, Michigan and Maine, and New Jer- 
sey produces millions of bushels of potatoes 
that are shipped early in the season as far 
west as St. Louis. I bought the Idaho pota- 
toes at 3 cents per pound and did not bring 
a railing accusation against the transporta- 
tion lines for robbery, but only wondered 
whether anything was left for the Idaho pro- 
ducer when the potatoes traveled three- 
quarters of the way across our continent. 

In more conservative days we would have 
bought home-grown potatoes in the fall at 
one-third the price and stored for use until 
new potatoes came again. We have learned 
to be expensive to ourselves, demanding 
products shipped thousands of miles, and 
then we wonder if the farmer is not over- 
charging. Certainly I am not assuming to 


without much waste, because only a rela- 
tively few men need agree upon the whole 
matter. All the owners of stock in steel 
works, large as the number is, are relatively 
few when compared with all the producers 
of food, and yet what waste and loss there 
would be in that industry if each stockholder 
took his share of the product and hunted his 
own market for it. 

Some farmers realize the necessity of act- 
ing collectively in standardizing their prod- 
ucts and in directing them to market in an 
orderly way. If the public would encourage 
such collective action in every way, pro- 
ducers would be brought closer to consumers 
and the latter would have greater certainty 
regarding what they were buying, and the 
elimination of waste would mean better buy- 
ing power for the farmer. 


A Combined Capitalist and Laborer 


I have spoken of the farmers as a great 
group, and some such word must be used 
when we classify them industrially, but it is 
puzzling when workers in agriculture are 
discussed as a class apart from other Ameri- 
cans, and there is speculation regarding their 
economical and political views. The farmer 
is a combined capitalist and laborer, and he 
is of the same blood and family as the 
banker, the professional man, the merchant 
and the laborer in the city. The successful 
city man knows what the farmer is think- 


so that the countries of Europe 
could come back to a satisfying 
life. We cannot have any dependable 
prosperity until the countries of Europe find 
a way of recovery, and the parable of the 
Good Samaritan needs to be read in church 
every Sunday morning, if only in our own 
selfish interest. 


Some Radio Letters 


“We are sending in the radio questionnaire 
with some suggestions. We had our radio 
put in in December and we certainly do en- 
joy it. We live on a farm at the edge of a 
little inland town where the environment is 
not just what you wish for your boys, but 
the hours of entertainment, lectures and 
many other things that we get over our 
radio are not only enjoyed by ourselves but 
by our neighbors also. The class of speakers 
which American Agriculturist is giving us 
through WEAF is splendid.” 


* * * 


“Tn the past I have had considerable trouble 
tuning in on WEAF, but have found their 
new wave length the past two evenings very 
satisfactory. Will watch for American Agri- 
culturist future Wednesday evening farm 
program,” 

- x * 

“Kindly forward me a copy of the radio 
talk by Mr. Kenner, entitled ‘Pitfalls that 
Snare Uninformed Investors.’ ” 
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Nine Hundred Years on the Same Farm 


An Endurance Record Made by Twenty-four Generations of One Family 


SSTERDAY, Monsieur Lacassies 
Poublan, of Lucgarrier, France, was 
absolutely unknown in Paris. No- 
body knew him. What is more, no- 

body cared to know him. To-day (as I write) 
his name is upon every lip. The story of his 
life is printed in all the French newspapers. 
He has been decorated by the minister of 
agriculture of the French repub- 


By BERNHARD RAGNER 


the thrift and ancestors had bequeathed 
them. 

If Mademoiselle Poublan studies English 
in her high school course, she will become 
acquainted with Alfred Tennyson’s “The 
Brooke.” Should she be inclined to parody 


it reminds one of the genealogical lists 
printed in the Bible. 

“I pray those who succeed me to continue 
my work.” So wrote the first Poublan, and 
until the present day, his numerous posterity 
has kept the faith. His children and his 
children’s children have continued his labor. 
Poublan I (he was a veritable monarch of the 
soil; why not give him his title?) 
little realized that Poublan XXIV 





lic. He is now a chevalier of the 





Order of Agricultural Merit. 

And why? 

Because he and his ancestors 
are the possessors of what might 
be called the world’s agricultural 
endurance record. To them be- 
longs the distinction of having 
lived in the same house, and of 
having tilled the same soil, for a 
period of 899 years. That looks 


Don’t Miss This Story 


HIS fine story was sent to us clear from France. It is the most 

wonderful record of human service by one family that we have 
ever read. A few of our farm families pride themselves on living on 
the farm that has been in the same family since Colonial days. But 
the Poublan family was faithfully cultivating their farm four hundred 
years before the first white men set foot in the American wilderness. 
—The Editors. 


would be decorated in 1923 with 
the Croix du Merite Agricole 
(Cross of Agricultural Merit) be- 
cause of this “most marvellous 
example of fidelity to the land 
that a strong and serene peas- 
antry can give to a country of 
which agriculture, as Sully said, 
is the nourishing breast.” 

As the centuries passed, his- 





tory was made at Hastings, Agin- 





like a mis-print, but it isn’t, for 
the family has documents, of un- 
doubted authenticity, to prove that back in 
1023, a Poublan owned and cultivated the 
nucleus of the present homestead. 

Since then, dynasties have fallen, king- 
doms have been overturned, continents have 
been discovered, empires and_ republics 
have had their entrances and exits on the 
stage of history, but the Poublan family has 
remained loyal and true to its original 
hearthstone. 

Undisturbed by the nervous movements of 
wars, crusades, reformations and revolu- 
tions— 


Along the cool, sequestered vale of life 
They kept the noiseless tenor of their way. 


Joan of Arc chased the British invader 
from the soil of France, but the Poublans 
plowed their fields. John. Calvin wrote his 
institutes and stimulated the reformation 
started by Luther and Zwingli, but the 
Poublans sowed their wheat. Christopher 
Columbus discovered America, but the Poub- 
lans harvested their grain. Jean Jacques Rous- 
seau preached his revolutionary doctrines; 
the French Revolution came, NaA&poleon 
Bonaparte, like a gigantic comet of unex- 
ampled brilliance, flashed across the Euro- 
pean sky, but the Poublans, serenely, loyally, 
wholeheartedly, cultivated the acres which 





his much-quoted lines, it would likely be as 
follows: 


Monarchs come and empires go, 
But the Poublans go on forever. 


And with commendable industry and per- 
sistency, they have been “going on” since the 
year 1023, at least. The family records do 
not go back any farther than that. Ever 
since that year, however, long before William 
the Conqueror ever thought of invading Eng- 
land, the Poublan family has been cultivat- 
ing the same corner of God’s green earth. 
How the first Poublan (of record) came into 
possession of his homestead is not known; 
possibly by inheritance. But he must have 
been a man of uncommon sense, for he be- 
gan the family register with these words: 

“Within these pages, I shall register the 
names of the household chiefs of our family, 
their wives, the dates of their birth, of their 
marriage, and of their decease. 

“And I pray those who succeed me to con- 
tinue my work.” 

Then follows a curious list of names and 
dates, written on paper that is yellow with 
age, with ink that grows dimmer with each 
passing year. Part of the record is barely 
decipherable. Because of its archaic lan- 


_guage, its length, and other characteristics, 


court, Waterloo, Gettysburg and 
Chateau Thierry, but the Poublan family 
(except for their soldier sons) remained at 
Lucgarrier, on their farm in the department 
of the Basses Pyrenees near the Spanish 
border. They devotedly worked the acres 
which their forefathers had left them. In 
fact, their industry was such that the family 
homestead increased, until now it includes 
80 hectares (approximately 200 acres). And 
all the while, they kept the family records 
straight. 

Each generation contributed its portion of 
labor. Each generation expended its portion 
of sweat, and transmitted the heritage—en- 
larged and improved—to the next in line. 
Only once did a Poublan desert the ancestral 
domain, and that was only temporarily—to 
make his fortune in America! But he re- 
turned later, and continued his father’s work. 

The present Poublan is the twenty-fourth 
in the ancestral line. He is a fine example 
of the French farmer—strong, self-con- 
trolled, a capable artisan of the soil, and pas- 
sionately devoted to his home and his coun- 
try. He is the mayor of his township; and 
his son, now rendering his eighteen months 
of military service to France, hopes some day 
to assume his father’s ancestral and civic 
functions. 

(Continued on page 472) 





The reformation came and passed, but the Poublans sowed their wheat 
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Columbus discovered America, but the Poyblans harvested their grain 
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The Agricultural Outlook 


HE United States Department of Agri- 

culture says that the general agricultural 
outlook now is probably the best it has been 
in three years. “The domestic market for 
farm products is reported to have been im- 
proved immeasurably as a result of the in- 
creased prosperity in urban communities. 
When labor is fully employed and wages 
high, farm products find a readier sale and 
better prices. This is what has helped sus- 
tain the prices of hogs this spring; likewise, 
lambs, cattle, dairy products, eggs and many 
vegetables. The outlook for next fall and 
winter is considered to depend upon a con- 
tinuation of the present industrial boom in 
the city.” 

Professor G. F. Warren, the well-known 
farm economist, says that farm prices follow 
about fifteen months behind those that pre- 
vail in other business; that is, if city prices 
go up, farm prices will presumably follow 
about fifteen months later. This is evidently 
what is happening now. High wages and 
high prices prevailed for some time in the 
cities before the farmer could begin to feel 
the effect. He is, therefore, just beginning 
to get some small results from the present 
urban prosperity. This is evidenced in one 
way ‘in the milk prices which prevail in 
eastern territory. For instance, the League 
net pool price for April of this year is $2.07 
per hundred, which is $.74 higher than the 
corresponding price for last year. 

e labor shortage will be a factor in 
farm prices, but while there is a large short- 
age its effect will be comparatively small be- 
cause farmers and their families will work 
harder themselves. 

Dr. Warren qualifies all of his statements 
about future production and prices by the 
word “presumably,” for he says that it is 
possible for weather conditions to upset en- 
tirely all forecasts of future production. All 
other factors affecting production are insig- 
nificant in their effect compared with 
weather. For instance, even a very great 
labor shortage would only make a difference 
in production or prices of four or five per 


American 


cent; while a large rainfall or a small rain- 
fall might increase or decrease production 
as much as twenty per cent. 

We have been very careful in anything 
we have said in regard to the future, to be 
conservative in not painting too rosy a pic- 
ture, but there are some indications now 
that if the weather does not interfere and if 
the farmers have not over-planted, there will 
be more farm dollars and therefore more 
farm purchasing power this fall than there 
have been in several years. Let us all hope 
and pray that this may be the case. 


The Losses With the Profits 


OT all years are good years, even with 

the middleman. This fact that must be 
taken into account when farmers try to 
market their products themselves through 
cooperative organizations. There are bound 
to be bad years, with losses which the best 
organizations in the world cannot prevent. 

Last year was such a year in the fruit 
business. Many of the dealers who handled 
peaches, pears, plums, prunes and early ap- 
ples in western New York lost money on 
them. There was a heavy crop and most of 
it had to be packed and shipped within six 
weeks. The railroads were just coming out 
of a big strike and there were, therefore, de- 
lays in transit. Markets were heavily sup- 
plied and nearly all of these markets grad- 
ually declined. 

The dealers covered such losses by taking 
it out of the winter fruit which they handled 
later, or out of profits earned in previous 
years. Cooperative associations, such as the 
Western New York Packing Association, 
must do the same thing. If the dealers lose 
money on a season’s deal, the cooperative may 
also lose. Perhaps if they have better meth- 
ods they wili not lose quite so much. On the 
other hand, if the dealers make money it is 
reasonable to assume that if the cooperative 
has good management and efficiency, it will 
also make money. The success of marketing 
through cooperation, therefore, cannot be 
judged upon one year’s or even two years’ 
operations. 


Going After the Cows 


NE Sunday afternoon in early June, 

Uncle Sam Farmer roused himself from 
his chair on the sunny side of the porch 
where he had been cat-napping, to go after 
the cows. With a walking stick, which 
served both as a cane and a cow accelerator, 
he crossed the creex bridge, passed through 
the lane bordered on both sides by apple 
trees in blossom, and began the long hill 
climb to get the cows out of the farthest 
corner of the bac’ pasture. Closing our 
eyes we can see him in imagination, swing- 
ing his stick and with bowed head slowly 
celmbing the hillside cow-path, turning every 
now and then to look down across the fertile 
valley whose productiveness and beauty his 
own hands had helped to make possible. 

As he sat a few moments to rest in the 
June sunshine, was he thinking bitterly of his 
long spell of sickness and of the quack 
remedies which the would-be farm doctors 
had prescribed ; was he thinking, do you sup- 
pose, of the hard times through which farm- 
ers had passed and were passing? We be- 
lieve not. Memory has a nice habit of gloss- 
ing over past troubles and emphasizing the 
more pleasant of life’s past experiences. Be- 
sides, the surroundings did not lend them- 
selves to bitter thoughts. No, we think it 
more likely that Sam might have been re- 
calling that time when his father as a very 
little boy had come with grandfather and 
grandmother on an ox-sled into this valley— 
that time when the nearest settlement was 
forty miles away, when timber wolves still 
ran in a virgin forest which stretched, with 
few cleared spaces, one hundred and fifty 
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miles to the Hudson Valley. Or maybe he 
was remembering that other spring Sunday 
back in ’61 when he had started after the 
cows and had come back four years later 
after doing his part to make Appomattox 
possible. There had been quite a spell then 
when someone else had to get the cows and 
milk them. 

Maybe he remembered, too, how uneasy 
and dissatisfied he had been with the quiet 
life of the farm after the excitement of the 
Wilderness fights, Gettysburg and Win. 
chester, and could, therefore, sympathize 
some now with Young Sam who thought the 
old farm pretty slow and was considering 
going off to the city. 

As he looked down across the pasture 
which the blossoming dandelions had made 
into a field of cloth of gold, perhaps the 
thought came of all the changes that had 
come into this quiet valley and into the world 
in the span of only three generations of 
men. In the place where the forests had 
once stood not so long ago, he saw with some 
pride the dark green of the young clover 
seeding, bordered by the bare fields of newly 
planted corn and potatoes which he and 
Young Sam had just put into the ground. 
Next were the acres of oats just beginning 
to cover the ground, and on farther, near 
the farmstead, blossomed the orchard where 
a million bees testified to the goodness of the 
work of the Sam Farmer the First, who set 
the trees in their orderly rows. 

As Sam looked down across the valley that 
Sunday afternoon, upon his handiwork and 
saw that for the most part it was good, we 
are sure he was thinking that he was glad 
that his life, even with all its sacrifices and 
hard work, has been cast among the pleasant 
fields of this farm valley, and that he could 
make no better wish for Young Sam than 
that he would stay with him on the old place 
and “carry on.” 


Have They Kicked Yet? 


CORRESPONDENT writes: “I think we 
A farmers have a habit, whether we sell 
milk, potatoes or apples, of not raising the 
standard and quality of our own goods volun- 
tarily, but always waiting until the customer 
kicks on the poor service or quality.” 

There is much truth in this statement. 
The New York City milk shed, that is, all 
the territory within fluid milk shipping dis- 
tance of New York City, is probably the best 
and most prosperous dairy section in the 
world, producing a quality of fluid milk 
which is not equalled in any other place. 
This state of affairs, which is desirable 
from both the consumer and producer’s 
standpoint, exists not because most of us as 
farmers voluntarily fixed up our barns, but 
because we were forced to, if we were to stay 
in the business of shipping fluid milk to the 
city. 

All of the grumbling and cursing that has 
been done by farmers because they were 
obliged to remodel and clean up their stables 
would fill a library. Some of this grumbling 
was, of course, justified because of unreason- 
able and foolish requirements, but in princi- 
ple, and in the main, the requirements were 
right; and there are mighty few dairymen, 
who, having once cleaned up and placed their 
barns in a position so that clean, high quality 
milk could be produced in them, would go 
back to the old way even if they could. 

One of the chief ways in which the coop- 
erative associations are going to help the 
marketing work of farmers is in recognizing 
the fundamental principle that good selling 1s 
based upon the production, grading and 
packing of high quality, clean products. Hav- 
ing once put this principle into effect, such 
products will almost sell themselves. 


% 


If it is Farm News, you will see it in the 
American Agriculturist. 
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1A Review of New York’s 146th Legislaturé 


What Was Accomplished at Albany of Interest.to Farmers 


HE one hundred and forty-sixth ses- 

sion of the Legislature of the State of 

New York which closed recently, ac- 

complished nothing of great impor- 
tance to farmers. The rural school bill 
doubtless claimed the keenest interest among 
farmers and farm organizations and the 
$500,000 appropriation for a coliseum to 
make the national dairy show a possibility 
had concerted support from all the agricul- 
tural bodies of the State. There were other 
bills in which the farmers’ representatives at 
Albany were interested, but there were none 
with which they were vitally concerned ex- 
cept the O’Connor bill, which events proved 
to be but a flash in the pan. 

The distinctive feature of the session, from 
the farmers’ point of view, was the unanimity 
of action displayed at all times by the farm 
leaders. Early in the session 


By BURT MILLER 


Representative, Legislative Committee 
New York State Farm Bureau Federation 


respectively for the New York State exhibit 
at the dairy show in Syracuse, and the fruit 
show in New York City, both to be held in 
the fall, were passed. $30,000 was asked in 
each case. 

It required little effort upon the part of 
farmers to secure the support of the legisla- 
ture and Governor Smith for an appropria- 
tion to continue accredited herd work be- 
cause it affects so many people and its im- 
portance is so universally recognized. 

The Governor changed the policy of the 
State in regard to the payment of indemnities 
for cattle slaughtered under the accredited 
herd plan by appropriating $2,500,000 to pay 


State highways, bridges, and the like. At 
the present time the bridges on State high- 
ways are built and kept up by the townships, 
and bridges originally intended for neighbor- 
hood traffic only now are called upon to bear 
the heavy trucks used in State and interstate 
traffic. A bill was introduced providing for 
the State maintenance of these bridges on 
State highways. The Senate claimed it had 
insufficient information to act, so a joint 
committee was appointed to secure facts as 
to the number and kinds of bridges located 
upon the highways and report back to the 
next legislature when it is believed that fa- 
vorable action will be taken. 

All the farmers of the State interested-in 
the development of agriculture have felt a 
friendly concern to see the building program 
of the college which was laid out some ten 

years ago, go into effect. In 1913 





their ability to work together for 


the legislature authorized the 





the common good was tested with 
the request for a $500,000 ap- 
propriation for the coliseum and 
stock judging pavilion at the 
State Fair grounds in Syracuse. 
The National Dairy Show had 
been secured for New York State 
for the first time on the promise 
that suitable facilities for hous- 
ing the exhibits and stock would 
be furnished. A coliseum was es- 
sential. The fruit men had long 
wanted a new horticultural build- 
ing at the fair and were reason- 
ably sure of getting it this year 
until the need for the coliseum 
arose, but they generously with- 
drew their claims and gave their 


Ku Klux Unmasked 


E know you will be interested in Mr. Miller’s excellent article 
on this page reviewing the accomplishments, and lack of 
them, of the New York State Legislature on agricultural legislation. 
A few of the other bills not strictly agricultural, but of general in- 
terest to farm people, which the legislature passed are the Mullan- 
Gage Repeal Act, the act unmasking the Ku Klux Klan, the Sheppard- 
Towner Enabling Act, and three other bills, giving women more 
property and family rights. 
The Mullan-Gage Repeal Act, which removes the State support of 
the national Volstead Prohibition Act, has not been signed at this 
writing by Governor Smith. The Ku Klux Klan Act makes it illegal 
in New York State for that organization to carry on its activities 
under a mask. The Sheppard-Towner Enabling Act provides for tak- 
ing advantage of the national Sheppard-Towner Enabling Act for 
the protection of maternity and infant welfare.—The Editors. 


drafting of plans for buildings at 
the college of agriculture, but the 
war brought construction to an 
end. In 1920 a bill was passed 
authorizing $3,000,000 for a build- 
ing program and $500,000 was ap- 
propriated for immediate con- 
struction. This amount was used 
for a dairy building, now almost 
ready for occupancy. 

The legislature this year has 
definitely recognized and con- 
tinued that program with an au- 
thorization of $500,000 to begin 
construction on a plant industry 
building. The question of the le- 
gality of authorizing construction 
of State institutions in excess 





of appropriations actually made, 





cordial support to the coliseum 
project, as did every farm organi- 
zation of the State. The bill was introduced 
on February 14 and signed by the Governor 
on February 26. The addition of the coliseum 
to the fair grounds makes possible the bring- 
ing to New York of the greatest dairy event 
of the year, one which promotes the dairy 
industry and teaches more efficient dairying. 


Rural School Bill Defeated 


The failure of the rural school bill was a 
great disappointment to many, but is in no 
way considered final. 
well known that it scarcely seems necessary 
to mention its provisions. On April 25 it 
passed the Senate. On April 26 a hearing 
was held, which while not the largest ever 
Seen in Albany was certainly one of the most 
representative. When Enos Lee, president 
of the farm bureau federation, marshalled 
his forces in defense of the bill, he was able 
to call on a representative of nearly every 
farm organization in the State. The Grange, 
the Dairymen’s League, the Farm Bureau 
Federation, the Home Bureau Federation, 
the Horticultural Society, the Grange League 
Federation Exchange, the Cooperative Coun- 
cil, and many local organizations of farmers 
had a man or a woman—or a whole delega- 
tion—present to support the measure. Only 
four men advanced objections to the bill, 
Speaking as individuals. 

Supporters of the bill were quite confident 
of its passage after the hearing, but it failed 

be reported in the assembly after con- 
ference. The up-State legislators expressed 
their belief that the bill was all right, but 

at the rural school patrons were not yet 
teady for the changes provided. 


Five Million for TB Eradication 


_The budget as it was finally made up car- 
tes most of the appropriations which farm- 
&rs wanted, though not always the exact sum 
asked for. In the closing days of the legisla- 
ture appropriations for $20,000 and $10,000 


This measure is so. 


claims up to July 1, 1923—all of which was 
owed by the State to dairymen and breeders 
—and an additional $2,500,000 for the next 
fiscal year. In the past when a farmer had 
his cattle slaughtered under the accredited 
herd plan he was obliged to wait until to- 
ward the end of the fiscal year when State 
indemnity money was appropriated. Under 
the new plan indemnity money will be paid 
immediately to the breeders, a system much 
more pleasing to them. Governor Smith 
and the legislature are to be congratulated 
on this change to a pay-as-you-go plan. 


Might Have Caused Farmers Uneasiness 


The one measure which might have caused 
the organized farmer some uneasiness was 
the O’Connor Bill, introduced by Assembly- 
man O’Connor of New York and Senator 
Sheridan. It was a bill amending section 
340 of the general business law by making 
prohibition against monopolies apply to co- 
operative associations of farmers, gardeners, 
dairymen, and fruit growers and not apply 
to the labor of human beings and the right 
of workingmen to combine in unions not 
organized for profit. This bill passed the 
Senate, and went into the general laws com- 
mittee in the Assembly. A motion was made 
to discharge this committee and put the 
measure in the judiciary committee, of which 
Assemblyman O’Connor was a member, but 
it failed of passage. The bill was not re- 
ported out of the general laws committee. 

The farm bureau federation interested it- 
self particularly and was largely responsible 
for the passage of a measure bringing about 
a reduction of the truck license fee from $16 
to $12 on half-ton trucks. This of course 
affects directly farm trucks—for most of 
them come in this classification—and means 
an annual saving of an appreciable amount 
of money to the farmers of the State. 

A number of bills were introduced which 
were concerned with the maintenance of 


which was raised by former Gov- 
ernor Miller, was covered by an opinion of 
the present attorney general holding that 
under certain circumstances such authoriza- 
tions were legal and that the conditions sur- 
rounding the authorization of 1920 for the 
college of agriculture came within the re- 
quirements of legality. 

In addition the college of agriculture re- 
ceived $41,000 for new positions—about half 
of them for the department of dairy in- 
dustry to take care of the new lines of work 
made possible by the new building; the others 
scattered through various departments and 
representing needs long felt at the college. 
An appropriation of $25,000 for increasing 
salaries at the institution was also passed. 

An appropriation of approximately $63,000 
for contributions to the farm and home 
bureau work, previously made by the de- 
partment of farms and markets, was trans- 
ferred by the legislature to the college of 
agriculture. This transfer is in line with 
the change made last year in the law, plac- 
ing full State responsibility for this work 
with the college. 


Geneva Bill Passes Both Houses 


The Witter bill passed both houses after 
considerable controversy both inside the 
legislature and outside it. It adds a new sec- 
tion to the education. law and repeals sec- 
tions 280 and 283 of the farms and markets 
law providing for the administration at 
Cornell University of the State Agricultural 
Experiment Station at Geneva. 

The scientific staffs and trustees at both 
Geneva and Cornell gave full endorsement to 
the measure and it was supported by the 
farm bureau federation and other farm or- 
ganizations. It is believed that the passage 


of the bill will make for efficiency and less 

duplication of effort in the two institutions 

and free some of the facilities of each for ad- 

ditional research work. The bill was lost on 
(Continued on page 479) 








FROM A KODAK NEGATIVE 


Kodak on the Farm 


Pictures play a definite part in the busi- 








ness of farming. Take as an example pictures 

of stock like the accompanying illustra- 

tion. Sent in letters they interest faraway 

prospects, and for your own records, they 
help you keep track of your business. 

It's easy to make good pictures the Kodak 

_ way—it reduces photography to simple terms, 


Autographic Kodaks $6.50 up 
At your dealer’s 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y. 
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Bonds every district. 





Long-Time Farm Loans 


This Bank has loaned to the farmers in New England, 
New York and New Jersey over $25,000,000 and has re- 
turned to them over $137,000 in dividends. 
If you apeeete your own farm or intend to purchase a farm, we are 
to make a long-time, easy-payment loan, 

Payments semi-annually, : . 
borrowers’ option any time after 5 years. 


Look ahead! If you will need a loan this season write now for information. 
The FEDERAL LAND BANK of SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Serving New England, New York and New Jersey 







Interest at 542%. 
Loans run for 33 years but can be paid at 
Local representative in 

















Farquhar Hydraulic Cider Presses 


are strongly built, have heavy pressure 
and get the maximum amount of cider. 
Easily installed, occupy little space and 
are operated with average labor and 
farm power. 

Built in sizes for best custom work; for 
canning, preserving and vinegar factories. 
Requiressmallinvestment;low 
operating costs and pays hand- 
some dividends. 
Ask for Bulletin and Rock- 

Bottom e 














Write for our 
new Implement Book and 
what is said of the 

ew Potato Digger and Lime Sower. 
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$112,000 Extra Profit 


That’s what Wisconsin farmers made in 
a season by grading potatoes, according 
to statement of Mr, L. D, Foster, Asst. 
Director, Dept. of Markets, 


You, too, can get 25c to 50c more per 
sack for Boggs machine-graded than for 
hand-graded potatoes. 


BOGGS Graber 
The Standard Grader 


does the manual! labor of three to five men. En- 
ables you to grade and sort 75 to 700 bushels of 
potatoes or onions per hour into two Govern- 
ment sizes with less than 3% variation in size. 
Also eliminates culls and dirt. 

Six models, $40 and up. Write for booklet. 


» BOGGS MFG. CORP. 
20 Main St. 
Atlanta, N. Y. 
Factories: 
Atlanta, N.Y. 









HE Eden Gem can- 

taloupe has_ been 
grown successfully in this section of 
New Jersey for a long time. The first 
grown were planted for family use. 
The best specimens were selected for 
seed and it was soon noticed that this 
home raised seed were much superior 
to the origina! stock. From these seed 
came the Improved Eden Gem canta- 
loupes. The melon is large with a 
rough coarse coating, which we call a 
net. The flesh is thick, green in color, 
but very sweet. 

When I began with this variety there 
were seldom any standard sized melons, 
mostly Jumbos and once in a while one 
would be too large to pack in this 
carrier. A larger carrier was _ re- 
quired for these, so the Extra Large 
carrier was made; the heads 16 inches 

uare and the slats Jumbo length. 
This held 45 melons. By carefully 
selecting the largest, heaviest netted 
and sweetest melons year after year, 
about half of the crop is the Extra 
Large. Unless great care is taken in 
saving seed from only healthy well 
netted specimens the net will get lighter 
each year until the seed will run out. 


Selecting the Seed 


We like to get our seed from the 
first set of fruit, not necessarily from 
the first to ripen but those large, heavy, 
juicy fellows that bring the top prices. 
We can’t keep our best melons and sell 
them at the same time, but it pays us 
to save the seed from only the best— 
first, last and all the time. Whether 
buying or saving seed, get the best, 
deal with a reliable seedsman and pay 
=. price of good seed. Don’t wish you 

ad. 

The sandy loam soil produces the 
finest melons. The heavier soils may 
sometimes grow them slightly larger 
but of inferior quality. Stable manure 
is applied broadcast at the rate of from 
10 to 20 tons to the acre. When com- 
post is used, this is put in the row. If 
cantaloupes follow sweet potatoes which 
have been manured, they do not re- 
quire as much as if the crop were 
corn with no manure. After potatoes, 
the land is double-disced in the spring, 
eutting the vines so that they do not 
interfere with cultivation. The acme 
harrow follows until the land is fine 
and level, when the rows are run out 
5 feet apart. 


Laying Out the Patch 


If the manure has been broadcasted, 
chicken manure is spread in the row. 
The rows are then covered with two 
light furrows and allowed to stand 
until just before planting time, when a 
light slab drag is run over the list to 
smooth the rows, giving fresh soil in 
which to plant, killing many weeds, 
and saving much handwork later. A 
marker is run cross-wise of the rows 
making the hills 3 feet apart in the 
rows, This distance has proved to be 
the most satisfactory after years of 
experimenting for the Improved Eden 
Gem as grown on our farm. The seeds 
are then planted about 1 inch deep, 
from 10 to 12 seeds to the hill. If the 
weather is cool or unfavorable another 
planting is made one week later. We 
think it is better to waste a few 
seeds than it is to have an irregular 
stand. 

As soon as the plants are up they are 
dusted with air-slaked or hydrated 
lime. Several days later they are either 
dusted with an insecticide, or sprayed 
with arsenate of lead and Bordeaux. 
When the plants have three or more 
leaves, Black Leaf 40, sometimes is 
added to kill the aphis. This spraying 
or dusting is continued until the 
melons begin to net. 


Thinning the Plants 


We leave only one strong healthy 
plant to the hill. This will cover half 
of the row on each side. The roots 
have a better chance to feed than if 
there are two in a hill. Shallow level 
cultivation is regularly given, but the 
ground between the hills is cleaned 
with the hoe. When the vines prevent 
cultivation they are trained away from 
the middle of every other row so as to 
leave a space for the pickers to walk 





without injury to vines. The vines are 


By T. M. SMITH 


American Agriculturist, June 2, 1983 


How I Grow Melons. 
Improving the Variety Simplifies Marketing Problems 


never cultivated op 
handled while wet. 

When the cantaloupes will slip the 
stem, that is, will leave the vine with 
out breaking it, is the proper time to 
pick them for market. If picked before, 
they will not ripen as they should, but 
if the melons are for home or local use, 
they may be left on the vines until they 
yellow. Pick a green cantaloupe one 
week before it would slip the stem ang 
one that will slip the stem and put 
them both on ice for several days, then 
compare the two and you will get some 
idea of how the customer feels when he 
gets a green one. No matter how much 
sugar you add, will not make it taste 
as it should. This is one cause for the 
glutted markets. 


Harvesting and Grading 


The cantaloupes are picked each day 
except yo One grade consists of 
the large heavy fellows with the rough 
jackets whose meat is good to the rind 
and when you get one you want more 
The very fragrance before they are cut 
makes the mouth water. The other 
grade is fed to our hogs who do not 
grumble at the inferior quality but 
often squeal for more. Quality rather 
than quantity is the aim, for the best 
grade will sell for more than the culls 
and run of the crop mixed and sold, 
Some of our fruit would get too ripe 
to ship from Saturday to Monday, s9 
I developed a trade in town. This 
takes care of the over-ripe fruit but 
now they get several carriers of this 
each day so there is no loss, but has 
helped advertise them. A nearby hotel 
is a regular customer and the guests 
often order cantaloupes to either send 
or carry home with them. 


Selling Direct 


The Improved Eden Gem has conm- 
manded a premium on the New York 
market for a long time and most of 
them were shipped to one firm until 
several years ago. The rainy weather 
ruined most of the cantaloupes in this 
section but the Improved Gem were 
good. The market declined until there 
was no profit in shipping and we were 
about half through picking. A loss 
stared us in the face. I took a load 
of my best ripe cantaloupes to town 
and was told that I couldn’t sell them 
before I went. I laughed with them 
and told them we would see who was 
right. 

The first house where I stopped told 
me nothing doing. but I offered to 
give them one if it was not as I said 
it was, without charge, but if it was 
they would take a basket. I soon sold 
out all I had and went back each da 
as long as the season lasted, getting 
cents per % bushel basket for them 
Meanwhile the cashier of the bank 
heard of my success and when he re 
ceived an inquiry for cantaloupes gave 
it to me. I filled the order and have 
had that customer ever since, and he 
has been the means of my start m 
direct selling. 


One Brings Another 


Each customer is asked to send the 
name and address of any friend wh9, 
would like to get good cantaloupes and 
some write while others do not. But, 
the bible says, “Ask and ye sha 
receive” so no harm is done. The bulk 
of our trade comes from satisfied cus’ 
tomers so that now we ship practically: 
all of our melons direct. Our terms ar¢ 
cash with the order which gives less 
bookkeeping than otherwise, If it 18 
impossible to fill the orders for any 
reason the money is refunded immedi 
ately. A good name is not made in & 
day, but if we were to ship inferior 
cantaloupes the trade would get them, 
where they could depend on the 
quality. This is the way we hold our 
trade and add to it year after year, 
ship good fruit that is backed by the 
reputation of the farm. We have & 
good strain and stick to it, but are 
always trying to improve it and aim 
to produce the best melon grown. We 
have had hail storms that ruined the 
crop, squash bugs that made them 
ripen too soon and other incidentals too 
numerous to mention, but so far 
year, has showed a profit growing thes® 
delicious melons. 
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American Agriculturist, June 2, 1923 


Alfalfa—The Comer 


Why Do Not More Farmers Grow It? 


EVER had I this 

question so forcibly 
impressed upon me as I had it a few 
years ago. I found myself with a sur- 
lus of alfalfa hay, and as soon as the 
act became known, my farm at once 
became the Mecca for an army of seek- 
ers for the best hay and feed grown 
upon the American farm. And they 
did not come from the city alone, the 
majority came from the farms nearby 
and as far as 10 miles away. My 
supply was exhausted before one-tenth 
of the seekers were satisfied, and those 
who were satisfied left behind a good 
price for the succulent feed they took 
away with them. 

And yet there was not a single one 
of those farmers who came to my farm 
for alfalfa hay, who could not have 
grown alfalfa upon their own farms. 

A few years ago my son and I went 


By W. C. SMITH 


A breeder of Poland 
China hogs once came 
to my farm for a load of the third 
cutting of alfalfa for his brood sows, 
and said, as I had been saying, preach- 
ing and practicing for years, that it 
was the finest feed for brood sows 
carrying their pigs that could be fed 
them. 

I knew that he had as good alfalfa 
land as I had, so I asked him why he 
didn’t grow it, especially when he was 
in the hog breeding business and knew 
that alfalfa was the best feed he could 
feed them. His answer perhaps, is the 
most satisfactory answer that can be 
given to the question propounded by 
the title of this article. It was: “Pure 
laziness, I suppose.” 

I recently took on the management 
of a four hundred acre farm that for 


years had trouble in even producing | 


enough hay for the tenant, which of 


up into Wisconsin to purchase some 


Guernsey milk 
cows to coin our 
alfalfa hay into 
gold dollars. We 
went to a district 
where the dairy 
business was pre- 
eminent above 
every other 
branch of the 
business of farm- 
ing, and where 
every farmer was 
keeping from 10 
to 150 cows. Of 
course, wwe in- 
quired about 
feeds for cows, 
and to our de- 
light, alfalfa in 
every instance 
was placed at 
the head of feeds. 
And yet, in our 
trip over a large 
portion of the 
State we did not 
see 50 acres of 
alfalfa. 

The last dairy- 
man we visited 
had a herd of 150 
cows, housed in a 
barn equipped 
with every con- 
venience neces- 
sary for his busi- 
ness. He had a 
splendid farm 
and I saw that it 
would grow 
alfalfa. I asked 
him abcut feeds 








500,000 Acres By 1934 


HE greatest and most far-reaching 

revolutions are those that come so 
gradually and so silently that little 
attention is paid to them. 

In 1900, there were only 5,582 
acres of alfalfa in New York State; 
in 1910, this acreage had multiplied 
better than six times to 35,343 acres; 
and in 1920, the acreage had increased 
to 119,783. 

Great progress has been made in de- 
veloping northern grown seed, and in 
finding varieties with a spreading root 
system which will withstand our north- 
ern winters. With this progress it is 
safe to say that New York State alone 
will undoubtedly have in another ten 
years better than 500,000 acres of 
alfalfa. 

The coming of this legume will mean 
much to farmers. When once es- 
tablished, with hardy seed and with 
winter resisting qualities, a field of 
alfalfa is good for ten years or more, 
with at least three crops a year. Com- 
pare this with what can be accomplished 
with clover and timothy; then remem- 
ber that there is nothing the farmer 
can grow that can approach alfalfa in 
feeding qualities, and add the fact 
that every year alfalfa is in the ground 
the seil improves, and you will see 
why a large acreage of alfalfa in every 
community will so greatly add to farm 
prosperity.—The Editors. 








course 
large portion of 
the farm _ un- 
profitable for the 
landlord. A large 
tract each year 
was set apart for 
the growing of 
timothy, which 
didn’t produce a 
ton to the acre, 
yet the same 
land had pro- 
duced good crops 
of corn, wheat 
and oats. The 


timothy had been | 


exhausting the 
fertility of the 
land. So I said 


no more timothy | 


would be grown 
upon that farm, 
at least while I 


made a/| 


was managing it. | 


When I said 
alfalfa would be 


grown upon it a} 


great howl went 
up from those 
heard about it, 
and it was said 
that it couldn’t 
be done, that it 
had “been tried 
out with failure 
after failure. I 
said that we 
would try again, 
for if we _ suc- 
ceeded 10 acres 
would _ produce 
more hay than 


for cows and he replied as follows: 

“Smith, for dairy feeds, alfalfa has 
every feed backed cleay off the map.” 

“Do you grow it?” I asked. . 

With a smile he answered; “Yes, but 
only in a small way. I buy all I need.” 

I again asked; “Can you grow it 
upon your farm?” 

Knowing that I had written a book 
upon alfalfa, he looked at me as though 
he was wondering why I should ask 
such a question, that if I knew the 
business of alfalfa growing I ought to 
be able to tell whether his farm would 
grow alfalfa without asking him. But 
he answered the question and I have 
not yet been able to figure out why he 
did not grow all he needed instead of 
paying from $30 to $40 per ton F. O. 
B. shipping station as he was then 
paying for alfalfa hay. This was his 
answer. 

“Yes, I sure can grow it. Have 
grown as high as seven tons to the acre 
in one season from three cuttings.” 

_Of course, I could not help asking 
him the question: “Well, -why don’t 
you grow all you need when your land 
Is SO generous in its production, instead 
of paying the fancy prices you are 
now paying for it?” 

He didn’t make a satisfactory ans- 
Wer to the question. And here was a 
farmer that needed a lot of alfalfa hay, 
he had ideal land and plenty of it upon 
which to grow it, he had a lot of 
manure to stimulate its growth, and at 
the time we were talking I could hear 
the noise of a large limestone crusher, 
not a mile away, that was crushing 
Into agricultural lime some of the best 
limestone for agricultural purpos’s 
found in any State. 


40 acres had been doing, and it would 
be a lot better hay, too. 

I picked out where the test should 
be made and ten acres were sown to 
alfalfa in August, 1921. Last summer 
the ten acres produced three full crops 
of fine alfalfa hay, and the croakers 
were put to route. Alfalfa will be one 
of the best crops grown upon that 
farm, while I am in control of it at 
least. 

It will not do to say that our farms 
will not grow alfalfa, for most of them 
will, and there is hardly a State in 
which it will not grow. If then its 
growing means mofe and better feed 
for our live stock, and more money for 
the farmer who grows it, why isn’t 
more of it grown? 


LIVE STOCK SALES DATES 
June 2—Fifth Annual Sale, Bradford 


County Milking Shorthorn 
Breeders’ Association, Troy, 
Pa. 


5—Pinery Farms, Annual Hol- 
stein Sale, Mentor, Ohio. 


June 


June 5—Crawford County Milking 
Shorthorn Sale, Westwood, 
%. 
June 5—Crawford County Milking 
Shorthorn Breeders, Westford, 
Pa., C. G. Wagner, Manager. 
June 5—Madison County Shorthorn 
Breeders, London Ohio. 
June 7-8—National Cooperative Hol- 
stein Sale, Cleveland, Ohio. 
June 8—Plain Hill Farms Annual Hol- 
stein Sale, Norwich, Conn. 
June 26—Estate éf R. Conroy Vance, 


Jerseys, Fredericksburg, Va. 
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15,000 lbs. per Year... 


is the amount of milk any good grade 
Holstein ought to produce if properly fed. 


7,470 lbs. per year was the average pro- 
duced by a dozen or so good grade Holsteins 
on alfalfa hay and corn silage alone. 


It was an interesting experiment. But 
can the man who milks cows for a living 
afford to follow this sort of practise? 

‘the sort of practise that buys his shoes and 
lifts his mortgage and sends his son tocollege? 


Is it 


Look at it this way: one sack of Diamond 
Corn Gluten Meal contains as much protein 
as half a ton of the silage-alfalfa ration. Are 
you going to get 8,000 lbs. more milk each 
year from each cow, by investing a little 
money in feed, or are you going to “save” 
that feed cost and let the 8,000 lbs. go? 


z= +2 2 rd 


IAMOND Corn Gluten Mealand Buffalo 

Corn Gluten Feed are two economical 
| milk-making feeds that have proven them- 
| selves on thousands of farms. 


THATS why you'll find them in 


EVERY LIVE DEALER’S STOCK 





and 
EVERY GOOD 
DAIRY RATION 


Corn Products 
Refining Co. 


New York Chicago 
























































Bumper Crops 


witt SOLVAY 


Fields that give little cost you just as much 
labor as fields that give you big. Sour soil it, 














often the cause — correct it, make the soil sweet, ths 
field fertile, the crop big, the profit large, by using 


SOLVAY PULVERIZED LIMESTONE 


Dor 't wonder why you have no big crops -Use lime and get them, 


and remember to use only 


—it is finely ground, gives ree 


sults right away and for years after. Safe, will not burn—easy to apply 
Learn all about Lime. Write for the SOLVAY Lime Book—it’s free! 





THE SOLVAY PROCESS CO., SYRACUSE, N. ¥ 
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“a POTATO SPRAYER 


MIGH PRESSURE 
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Agents wanted. 
THEO. BURT & SONS, 


Granges and Farm Bureaus get our low prices. 
Sample free. 
Box 70, 


TWINE 


Farmer 
MELROSE, OHIO 








Buy Your Ci 


$1.50. 
ANA SMOKEHOUSE, Homeland, Georgia. 


Direct-2 Aspirations, prepaid, 
5. 


Agents wanted. 





Brown Fence & Wire Ce., Devt. 3003, Cleveland, 0. 
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There is something goes into 
the Silvertown Tire from which 
the farmer reaps service. It is 
as real as the seed that goes 
into the ground from which 
grow his crops. 

You see it in Silvertown’s rug- 
ged body—tough, slow-wear- 
ing, anti-skid tread—and side- 
walls extra fortified with tread 
rubber to protect them from 
the road ruts of dry, hard-pan 


weather. 


The experienced farmer invests 
in quality in whatever he buys 
for the farm, with a weather- 
eye on the ultimate cost. 


That’s why he should buy 
Silvertown, the tire with a 
pedigree. 

THE B. F.. GOODRICH RUBBER CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1870 


HOG rE 





Silvertown Cord 


“Best in the Long Pun’ 


IN ALL SIZES 


FROM 30X3% UP 
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ingles, V-Crimp, Corru- 
ted seating Seam. ted or Galvanized Roof- 
ngs Ridings, allboard, Paints, ete., direct to you 
at Rock-Bottom Factory Prices. Save money—get 
better quality and lasting satisfaction. 


Edwards “Reo” Metal Shingles 


have great durability—many customers report 15 and 
20 y ' cervies. Quarantess fire and lightning proof. 


Free Roofing Book 

Get our wonderfully 
low prices and free 
samples. We sell direct 
to you and save you all 


















Lowest prices on Ready- 
F re-Proof Stee! Garages. Set 
or any place. Send postal for 
Gerage Book, showing styles 
THE EDWARDS MFG. CO. 
612-662 Pike St. Cincinnati, 0. 





Roofing? Book 





KENTUCKY NATURAL LEAF TOBACCO 

Chewing. 5 pounds, $1.75; 10 pound $ ); 20 pound 
$5.25 Smoking. 5 pound $1.2 10 pound $2. 
Send no money “ay when f ved FARMERS’ CO 
OPERATIVE TOBACCO UNION, Paducah, Ky 


Insects 





you are getting these 
bargain prices 02 OTTAWA ENGINE 


ule more? BiG OOK FuER. Write: 
OTTAWA MFG. CO. 


1061 Ww King Street, Ottawa, Kansas 
Desk 105:-W Magee Bidg., Pittsburgh, Ps 
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The CREAMERY PACKACE MFcG.Co 
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=SLUG SHOT = 
Used from Ocean to Ocean for 35 years 
Sold by Seed Dealers of America 


Saves Currants, Potatoes, Cabbage, Melons, Flowers, Trees and Shrubs from 
Put up in popular packages at popular prices. Write for free 
pamphlet on Bugs and Blights, etc. ,to B. HAMMOND, Beacon, New York 


Engine Prices," | 
HIT BOTTOM 9 


Zz H-P., 34, 5 and 7 WP. coe new schea- 


ule of low prices. Remember 
in prices on 





R CIRCULAR 


High or low wheels— 
steel or wood— wide 
or narrow tires, 
ee of all 

kinds. heels to fit 
any running gear. 
ore tre 
Electric Wheel Co., 2 Elm St., Quincy, Ill 





Muckland Makes Money{e 


But ‘‘ Muckers’’ Also Have Their Sorrows 


sheet 
ago 


ice 


Ta E great 
that centuries 


| covered the northern part of our coun- 


try gave the vegetable grower of the 
present a rich asset. It happened like 
this. In one 
way and another 
the glacier goug- 
ed out hollows, 
dammed valleys, 
and piled debris 
about ice-masses 
which later melt- 
ed. All of these 
processes result- 
ed in the forma- 
tion of ponds 
and lakes. Thou- 
sands of which 
still remain to 
lend an_ incom- 
parable charm to 
the countryside. 
Others have 
been gradually filled by plants which 
grow and die leaving their remains 
but partially decomposed beneath the 
water which keeps out the oxidizing 
air. Not a few ponds may be found 
to represent even now the various 
stages in muckland building. 

While muckland gardening is inten- 
sive, highly specialized and almost 
diametrically opposite to the methods 
of the general farmer, these areas are 
responsible for no small proportion of 
the 36,000 farmers in New York who 
are recorded as growing miscellaneous 
vegetables to sell. A farmer passes a 
few of the patches where the vivid 
green of celery or lettuce stands out 
against the dead black of the muck. An 
inquiry or two brings him stories of 
large returns per acre and he says, 
“Why, I have four or five acres like 
that.” In hundreds of cases this is the 
beginning of a venture in a new style 
of farming, frequently successful, often 
not. Chances are much better if near- 
by “muckers” have established outlets 
for the produce and have become skilled 














PAUL 


WORK 


| in the practices. 


| tamarack 


| rots and spinach are also planted. 


| staple. 


Clearing Is a Big Job 


The clearing of muckland is a big 
job. Growth is often dense and a world 
of roots and snags must be eliminated. 
Often the grade is bad and some years 
are usually required to bring it into 
good shape. Lands overgrown with 
deciduous trees such as elm, ash and 
alder, usually yield a better muck than 
those covered with conifers such 
and arbor-vitae or white 
cedar. Clearing is often taken as a 
winter job and Italians are sometimes 
offered the privilege with the under- 
standing that they are to grow and own 
the crops for the first two or three 
years. If one is willing to develop the 
land somewhat gradually, corn makes 
a good first crop. This may be followed 
by potatoes for seed and then it should 
be ready for one of the vegetables. 

The leading muckland crops are 
celery, lettuce and onions, though car- 
Of 
the three leaders the onion is the most 
Maturing at one time, and 


as 


| being less perishable, an isolated grow- 


| high 





er can more readily find market facili- 
ties for this than the others. Lettuce is 
very much of a gamble, both as regards 
the crop and its sale. Unfavorable 
weather may ruin a fine looking patch 
almost over night. Prices fluctuate 
widely on the various markets and the 
quoting city is usually speedily 
made a dumping ground. The Empire 
State Vegetable Growers’ Association 
is composed of four associations of 
lettuce yvrowers and its officers are 
looking forward to the building of a 
State-wide system of distribution. 


Setting Late Cabbage 


The middle of June will find Central 
New York farmers busy setting cab- 
bage. There are many factors to con- 
sider in deciding on the date. Domestic 
cabbage and Danish for fall shipment 
may be set a bit earlier than cabbage 
to be stored. Much more is lost by 
failure of heads to fill out and make 
full weight than from bursting. If 
heads tend to burst, a careful twist will 
loosen the roots just enough to check 
them without causing them to. wilt. 
Another way is to set in a spade beside 


By PAUL WORK 


the maturest plants, 
Too early setting o 
casions some danger from maggots 
after they are in the field. 

Cabbage may be set by hand, by hang 
transplanter, and by transplanti 
machine. The former is as good oa 
probably as cheap as any, but the gen. 
eral farmer does not like to work that 
way. The two horse machine requires 
a large crew if it is to be kept going 
steadily—three on the machine and two 
men with another horse to keep it 
supplied with plants and water. The 
hand transplanter which drops a wee 
bit of water at each root, is in high 
favor with many growers who claim 
that two men setting and one servin 
can keep up with a machine crew, an 
do a better job with less replanting. 

When the seedbed is screened against 
maggots, the cover should be removed 
a week or ten days before setting to 
permit the plants to harden off. 


Cutworms 


The cutworm is a selfish fellow. He 
takes a bite out of the stem of a plant, 
near the surface of the soil and leaves 
his victim prostrate and beyond re- 
covery. He is fond of tomatoes, musk- 
melons, cabbage and in fact a wide 
variety of garden crops. He seems to 
prefer those that are tender and sue- 
culent. Hence thorough hardening 
appears to be a factor. Cutworms are 
worse after sod, and fall fallowing is 
recommended to discourage the laying 
of eggs. The best control measure is 
the use of poisoned bran mash made by 
mixing dry, twenty pounds of bran with 
one pound of paris green. Two quarts 
of a ?_— syrup are dissolved in three 
and a half gallons of water and with 
this the bran is moistened. The mash 
is dropped late in the afternoon near 
the plants or along the row of closely 
planted crops. On limited areas, a 
careful search is not without value, 
Well does the writer remember the in- 
struction of a well-known Jersey gard- 
ener who taught him how to find a tiny 
ridge near the melon plants that had 
been felled. 


Nine Hundred Years on 
the Same Farm 
(Continued from page 467) 


Through all the centuries, it has been 
the humble farmer folk, like the Poub- 
lans, who have made the history of 
France so glorious. Without them, the 
beauties of Versailles, the glories of 
Paris, the wonders of French literature 
and art, would never have existed. It 
is they who sow the grain and harvest 
the wheat that feeds France. Un- 
spoiled by the.vice and hypocrisy of 
cities, they have cultivated their fields, 
exemplifying the cardinal virtues of 
sobriety, industry and loyalty. Ignor- 
ing the lure of the unknown, the appeal 
of adventure, the charm of the far 
away, they remain in their own little 
corner of France, performing each 
daily duty as it comes. Perhaps they 
lack polish, wit and charm, but they 
are rich in the qualities which caused 
Goldsmith to write: 


pride, 


But a bold peasantry, their country 
upplie 


When once destroyed can never be 


During the World War, it was they 
who furnished the poilus that kept the 
German at bay during two and a half 
years before youthful America entered 
the conflict. They go piously to the 
church on Sunday. They provide the 
man-power, which in turn produces the 
money, necessary for the establishment 
of government, the encouragement 0 
art, science and literature. In their 
hearts, there is no lust for power, ne 
exaggerated ambitions, no hankering 
for the unattainable. And it will be & 
sad day for France if they ever disap- 
pear. Having peace, work, a humble 
home, something to eat and drink and 
wear, they are content. 

To them may be applied the words 
written by Cato, the Roman, even cen 
turies before the first Poublan: “The 
agricultural population produces the 
bravest men, the most valiant soldiers, 
and a class of citizens least of 
given to evil designs.” 


American Agriculturist, June 2, 1999) 
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HE Dairymen’s League Cooperative 
| Association, Inc. has voted the fol- 
ing prices for the month of June: 

Class 1, for fluid consumption, $2.33. 
Class 2, for cream and ice cream, 


Class 3, for milk used chiefly in the 
anufacture of evaporated, condensed 
nd powdered milk and hard cheese, a 
iferential of 65 cents above the price 
milk going into the manufacture of 
ter. 
Class 4, for milk used in the manu- 
acture of butter and cheese, will be 
rmined by the New York market 
otations on these commodities. 
Several changes have been decided 
pon in handling milk in classes 2, 3 
wand 4. Class 2 has been subdivided 
into three parts and differentials have 
hen determined depending on _ the 
method in which the by-products are 
disposed of. By more efficiently dis- 
psing of by-products it is expected 
higher prices will be experienced by 
the farmers. This is particularly evi- 
dent in class 3, which carried a differ- 
mtial of only 57 cents last month. 


NEW YORK TO RIVAL FEDERAL 
EXHIBIT AT NATIONAL 
DAIRY SHOW 


An exhibition showing in detailed 
form the value and importance of the 
New York State dairy industry is be- 
ing planned by George E. Hogue, dep- 
uty commissioner of farms and mar- 
kets for the National Dairy Show. Mr. 
Hogue completed an inspection at the 
State fair grounds yesterday to deter- 
mine space requirements of the exhibit. 

A graphic panorama of the State 
industry that will rank in complete- 
ness and beauty with the $25,000 gov- 
the 


emment exhibit is planned by 
State. In it New York’s reasons for 
caiming leading place among the 


States in the industry will be brought 
out. 

An appropriation of $20,000 to cover 
cost of the exhibit was made at the 
last session of the Legislature. The 
bill has not yet been signed by Gov- 
enor Smith, but farm leaders have 
little doubt he will do so, for he urged 
its adoption in a special message. 

One of the features of the exhibit 
will be an exposition of the State’s 
work in protecting its citizens by a 
campaign to free its dairy cattle of 
tuberculosis. 

Another feature, which will prob- 
ably be incorporated, is the importance 
of increasing individual yield of dairy 
tattle in the State. 


LEAGUE TO LOCATE PLANT AT 
FORT EDWARD 

Officials of the Dairymen’s League at 

a recent meeting appropriated $30,000 

for a plant in Fort Edward, Washing- 


ton County, N. Y. Several options 
have been taken on property in the 
Village. The owners of the local (Mor- 


Tisanna) plant have been approached 
with a proposition to sell their plant to 
the League. It is understood that if the 
Ocal owners do not sell, the League 
will take up one of their options here 
and build a $30,000 receiving station 
Similar to the one just completed in 
Cambridge. 

The option that meets with the ap- 
Proval of the officers, who have been 
over the ground, is the old electric light 
Property. This with land adjoining 
Would give the desired size and in ad- 
dition would have the accessibility of 
Sewers and railroad siding. 


POTATO GROWERS TO TOUR LONG 
ISLAND JUNE 20, 21, 22 


Seed potato growers from New. York, 
aine, Vermont, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Michigan, New Jersey and other seed 
Producing areas and Canada will be 
represented on the annual Long Island 
Potato growers tour which starts from 
ieola, Nassau County, on June 20, 
land 22. 

The tour offers seed potato growers 
an opportunity to establish direct per 
Sonal contact with one of the greater 


'- 


eague Prices For June $2.33 
New York Farm News 


seed potato markets in the world. Esti- 
mates based on Census reports indicate 
that last year Long Island farmers 
grew over 35,000 acres of potatoes with 
a total production of approximately 
7,000,000 bushels, about 20 per cent of 
the entire New York State potato crop. 
Considering the fact that Long Island 
potato growers depend almost entirely 
on other sections of: the country for 
their seed, a market for nearly 500,000 
bushels is thus opened to seed potato 
growers. 

The tour consists of a two-day trip 
through eastern Suffolk County. The 
third day consists of visiting potato 
growers in western Suffolk and Nassau 
County. 


NEW YORK HAS LARGER DELE- 
GATION AT NATIONAL HOL- 
STEIN MEETING 


New York State will be represented 
at the National Convention of the Hol- 
stein-Friesian Association of America, 
to be held at Cleveland, Ohio, June 6, 7 
and 8, by the largest group of official 
representatives. The New York dele- 
gation will include 23 members. The 
next largest group will be from Wis- 
consin, which has 19 delegates. 

The New York delegates are: C. F. 
Bigler, president of the New York State 
Holstein-Friesian Association; C. L. 
Amos, Syracuse; Dr. D. B. Armstrong, 
Watertown; Ward W. Stevens, Liver- 
pool; H. F. Farrirfgton, Lowville; A. 
A. Hartshorn, Hamilton; Prof. H. H. 
Wing, Ithaca; H. V. Noyes, Oneida; 
F. H. Stevens, Lacona; H. C. Wood, 
Morrisville; George A. Abbott, Cort- 
land; C. B. Marshall, Morrisville; R. 
E. Chapin, Batavia; Fred A. Blewer, 
Owego; Grant B. Low, New Berlin; 
Carl J. Schmid, Montgomery; Harry 
Yates, Orchard Park; F. M. Jones, 
Clinton; W. D. Robens, Poland; S. T. 
Wood, Liverpool; A. W. Brown, West 
Winfield; F. H. Thomson, Holland 
Patent; E. M. Hastings, Pulaski. 

In addition to the official delegates, 
a large number of the state association 
expect to attend the meeting including: 
N. S. Prescott, M. C. Bond, W. R. 
Smith, W. M. Rider, as well as other 
well known breeders from other parts 
of the State. 

On the two days following the meet- 
ing, a National Holstein Sale will be 
held under the auspices of the Ohio 
Holstein Association. New York State 
is sending two dozen of its finest speci- 
mens of the breed by special car. The 
consignment includes the new State 
champion senior 2-year old heifer with 
a record of 1,035 pounds of butter and 
25,554 pounds of milk. She is con- 
signed by George M. Smith of Water- 
town. The consignment was selected 
by the New York State Holstein-Frie- 
sian Association. 


ALONG THE SOUTHERN TIER OF 
NEW YORK 


Ground has been broken for a new 
community market at Binghamton, on 
the plot of ground given the City for 
this purpose by the Endicott-Johnson 
Company. The intention is to have it 
ready for business by the first of Au- 
gust. Farmers and city folks all hope so. 

Baled hay brings $25 a ton in the 
Binghamton markets, and baled straw, 
$16. Some are paying $14 a ton for 
hay in the barn and the seller pitches 
it to the press. 

The pine grove on the North Farm 
at East Maine is being cut down and 
the logs sent to the mill. At Union 
Centre there is another skidway of pine 
logs, larger than any seen in recent 
years. But the farmers in that neck 
of the woods have set out a good many 
seedling pines and other varieties of 
wood this spring. That is right. Keep 
the woods growing. 

On May 22, much of the hill land was 
too wet and cold to work. Many farm- 
ers have not yet sowed their oats and 
very little corn or potatoes have been 
planted. Good warm weather is sorely 
needed. 


If it is farm news, you will see it in 
the American Agriculturist. 
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You Can Buy a De Laval for $50 and 
Up—On Such Easy Terms that 
It Will Pay for Itself 


Don’t get the idea that a De 
Laval Cream Separator is high 
priced because it is the best. Con- 
sidered on the basis of service a 
De Laval is the cheapest separa- 
tor made. A De Laval costs a 
little. more to begin with but lasts 
three or four times longer, and 
does better work all the time. 


You can get a De Laval for as 
low as $50, and up, depending on 
the amount of milk you have to 
separate, No matter if you have 
one or a thousand cows, there is 
a De Laval just right for you. 
And you can buy a De Laval on 
such liberal terms that it will pay 
for itself. while you are using it. 


When you get a De Laval you 
not only get the best separator 
service for the longest time, at 
the least expense—on the easiest 
terms, if desired—but you can see 
what you are buying. You can 


The De Laval 


NEW YORK 
165 Broadway 





CHICAGO 
29 E. Madison St. 


Sooner or later you will use a 


as De Laval 


Cream Separator and Milker 


try it; your local De Laval dealer 
will instruct you in its use and 
provide service should it ever be 
necessary; and you can always get 
parts from the De Laval Company 
at any time during the 20 to 80 
years, or more, your machine 
should last. These important con- 
siderations are sometimes over- 
looked. 

See the new 1928 De Laval at 
your local dealer’s store. It. is 
the best cream separator ever 
built. It has many improvements, 
skims cleaner, requires less care, 
and will last longer than any cream 
sepatator on the market. 

You may be losing enough 
butter-fat with your present sepa- 
rator or by hand skimming to pay 
for a new De Laval every year and 
not getting it. If you do not know 
the name of your nearest De Laval 
agent, write us direct for complete 
information. 


Separator Co. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
61 Beale St. 











CRAINE '' 


RIPLE 
WALL 


SILOS 


Lasting Satisfaction 


You can easily tell a Craine 3- Wall Silo from any 
other. It is the only manufactured wood silo that 
has neither hoops nor lugs to hold it together. 
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Box 120 


binds the entire structure. 
some building with every square inch of surface 
protected in every direction, 
Any old stave, iron-hooped silo can be 
rebuilt into a permanent Craine 3 - Wall Silo 
at about half the cost of a new one. 


Send for handsome illustrated catalog 





It gives its owner lasting satisfaction. It is the 
cheapest silo toown, Itstays put without tinkering, 


are constructed to keep warmth and 
eep cold and weather out. A strong 


stave silo inside is covered with thick Silafelt, and 


Crainelox Spiral Covering outside 
This forms a hand- 


‘CRAINE SILO CO., 
‘ Norwich, N.Y. 





Why a Harder stands erect 
HEAVY. rigid door-system, solid staves 
with heavy tongue-and-groove, patent 
spline-dowel system, substantial base- 
anchorage —these vital features make 
and keep Harder Silos erect and de- 
pendable. 

Our book, ‘Savi with Silos." will 
be valuable to you. It is free. 

HARDER MFG. CORP: 

Box F Cobleskill, N. Y. 
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Reid’s 
MILK COOLER 


Milk not cooied over a 
Reid Cooler islikely not 
properly cooled. Geta 
Reidand save sour milk 
losses. By far the best 
cooler; most easily 
cleaned. We have added 
a farmer’s heavy pres- 
sure cooler, tubular type, 
to our line. Write for 
prices or ask your 
dealer. 

A. H. Reid Creamery 
and Dairy Supply Co. 
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When Writing Advertisers Be Sure to 


Mention American Agriculturist. 








American Agriculturist, June 2, - 
































Our Advertisements Guaranteed 

The American Agriculturist accepts only advertising which it 
We positively guarantee to our readers fair and honest 
We guarantee to refund the price of goods purchased by 


our subscribers from any advertiser who fails to make good 
when the article purchased is found not to be as advertised. 


—————Classified Advertising Rates 
] Advertisements are inserted in this depart- 
i ment at the rate of 5 cents a word. The min- believes to be thoroughly honest. 
imum charge per insertion is $1 per week. 
Count as one word each initial, abbrevia- treatment in dealing with our advertisers. 
tion and whole number, including name and 
addres Thus J. B. Jones, 44 E. Main 
St Mount Morris, N. Y.”" counts as eleven 
words To benefit by this guarantee subscribers must say: 
Place your wants by following the style of your ad in the American Agriculturist”’ 
the advertisements on this page. our advertisers. 


THIS IS YOUR MARKET PLACE 


‘Il saw 
when ordering from 














‘tee More You Tell, The Quicker You Sell= 


Every week 
reaches over 120,000 farmers in 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania and adjacent States, 
Advertising orders 
461 Fourth Avenue, New York City not later 
than the second Monday previous to date of 
issue. 
the same schedule. 
to subscribers and their friends, 
money order must accompany your order. 


the American Agriculturist 


New York, 





must reach our office at 






Cancellation orders must reach us on 
Because of the low rate 
cash or 



































EGGS AND POULTRY 
MANY ELEMENTS enter into the ship- 
ping of day-old chicks and eggs by our ad- 
vert and the hatching of same by our 
rs that the publishers of this paper 
guarantee the safe arrival of day- 
or that eggs shipped shall reach the 


SO 


isers, 
subscribe 
cannot 


old chicks, 





buyer unbroken, nor can they guarantee the 
hatching of eggs We shall continue to ex- 
ercise the greatest care in allowing poultry 
and egg advertisers to use this paper, but 
our responsibility must end with that. 

BRED TO LAY—Day-old chicks, S.C. White 
Leghorns: May, $15 per 100; June, $12 per 
L100 Barred Rocks, Reds, White Wyandottes: 
May, $18 per 100; June, $14 per 100. Eggs at 
$5 per 100 Giant Pekin Duckling, 25 cents 
each. Eggs, $1.50 per 11. All orders postpaid 
P. H. PORAY, R, 2, Williamson, De Se 

BABY CHICKS — Order from this ad. 
Broilers, $8 per 100; S. C. White Leghorns, 
$10; Rocks, $13; R. Ll. Reds, $13 Live ar- 
rival guaranteed Delivered free FAIR- 
VIEW POULTRY FARM, R. D. 3, Millers- 
town, Pa 





Ww HITE ‘PL YMOUTH ROCK eggs for hatch- 
ing, $1.25 per 15; $3.50 per 50; $6 per 
hundred, postpaid; 
$1 per 11, postpaid. 
Atglen, Pa 


TEN 
$5 From pure-bred free range birds. 
from this GEO LEHMAN, Amaranth, Pa 


50 


JOS. G. KENNEL, 








Hz AT¢ HING EGGS —Bronze turkey, 5 50 cents ; 





Pekin duck, 75 cents a setting. MAY HARLIN, 
Straits Corners, ve 

RING-NEC K "PHEASANT EGGS — $3 per 
15 Postpaid. JOHN LEWIS, Okolona, Ohio. 





OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
CIRCULATION, ETC., RE- 
THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF 
191 





STATEMENT 
AGEMENT, 
QUIRED BY 
AUGUST 24, 


Of American perieshueiet published weekly 


at 416 W. 13th St., New York, N. Y., for April 
1, 1923 
State of New York, County of New York, ss 
Before me, a notary public in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
Henry Morgenthau, Jr., who, having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says that 
he is the president of American Agriculturist, 
Inc., and that the following is, to the best of 


his knowledge and belief, a true statement of 
the ownership, management (and if a daily 
paper, the circulation), ete., of the aforesaid 
publication for the date shown in the above 
caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, 
embodied in section 443, Postal Laws and Reg- 
uiations, printed on the reverse of this form, 
to wit 

1. That the names and address of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor and business 
managers are 

Publisher, Henry Morge nthau, Jr., 35 West 
Sist St., New York, N ; Editor, E. R. East- 
man, 1503 Miller St., Utica, N. Y¥ Managing 
Editor, E. R. Eastman, 1503 Miller St., Utica, 
N. Y.; Business Manager, Henry Morgenthau, 
Jr., 35 West Sist St., New York, N. Y. 

That the owners are: (Give names and 

addresses of individual owners, or, if a corpora- 
tion, give its name and the names and address 


stockholders owning or holding 1 per cent 
more of ihe total amount of stock.) Ameri- 
ean Agriculturist, Inc., New York, N. Y.; 
Henry Morgenthau, Jr., 35 West 81st St., New 
York, N Henry Morge nthau, 30 West 72d 
St., New York, N. Y.; Elinor F. Morgenthau, 
35 West Sist St.. New York, N. Y.; E. R. 
Eastman, 1503 Miller St., Utica, N. Y. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 


of 


or 


per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: (If there 
are none, so state.) None 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giv- 
ing the names of the owners, stockholders, and 
security holders, if any, contain not only the 
list of stockholders and security holders as they 
appear on the books of the company but also, 
in cases where the stockholder or security 
holder appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation the 
name of the person or corporation for whom 
such trustee is acting, is given; also that the 
said two paragraphs contain statements em- 
bracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as 
to the circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do not 
appear upon the books of the company as trus- 
tees, hold stock and securities in a capacity 
other than that of a bona fide owner; and this 
affant has no reason to believe that any other 
person, association, or corporation has any in- 
terest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, 
or other securities than as so stated by him 


That the average number of copies of each 
issue of this publication sold or distributed, 
through the mails or otherwise, to paid sub- 


scribers during the six months preceding the 
date shown above is (This informa- 
tion is required from daily publications only.) 
Henry Morgenthau, Jr. 
President 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
nd day of April, 1923 
Elsie B. Ganz (Weiss). 


(Seal) 
(My commission expires March, 1925.) 


White Pekin Dueck Eggs, | 


CHOICE BOURBON RED Turkey Eggs, | 
Order | 


| THE CHAP WHO. DOESN'T 


ALL GOOD THINGS COME TO HIM WHO WAITS— BUT 















ADVERTISE WAITS LONGEST 














SWINE 


CATTLE 








PIGS FOR SALE—365 
| shire cross and Berkshire 
| 8 weeks old, $6 each Ready for shipment by 
June Ist Bred from large type of sows and 
boars. Pigs that are worthwhile feeding. Also 
60 of a very select lot of Chester and York- 
shire cross, 10 weeks old; these are little 
beauties, at $7.50 each. Will ship any num- 
ber of either lot C. O. D. for your approval. 
ABERJONA FARM, Box 83, Woburn, Mass. 





Chester and York- 
and Chester cross, 





PIGS FOR SALE —75 Chester and York- 
shire cross and Berkshire and Chester cross, 
barrows, boars and sows This is an extra 
fine lot of pigs, bred from large stock; pigs, 
7 to 8 weeks old $6 each; and 9 weeks old, 
$6.50 each Also a very select lot of Berk- 
shire and Yorkshire cross, 10 weeks old, at 
$7 each Will ship any amount of the above 
lots C. 0. D. on approval A. M. LUX, 206 
Washington Street, Mass 


Woburn, 
é.a Service boars, 
priced to sell Satis- 
RU PRACHT, 


REGISTERED eo &. 
spring pigs; 
GEO. N. 





| bred gilts, 
} faction guaranteed 
Mallory, N. Y. 
PIGS! PIGS! PIGS! 
Chester White, 8 weeks old. 
anteed. $10 each prepaid 
Clarington, Ohio 


FOR SALE 





— The best registered 
Satisfaction guar- 
CLARENCE BEY 





Registered Chester White swine. 


TWO REGISTERED GUERNSEY Bull Calves, 
three weeks old, fine individuals, popular May 
Rose breeding. Price, $25 each. Order direct 
from this ad. Satisfaction guaranteed. SUN- 
NYSIDE FARM, Union Springs, N. Y. 

FOR SALE—Registered Holstein Bull, Home- 
brook Jim Segis Parthenea, 3 years old. Reg- 
istered Holstein Bull Calf, 3 months old. 
MADDEN BROS., Mayville, N. Y 


FOR SALE—Milking Shorthorn Bull Calves, 
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SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCKS 











CABBAGE PLANTS — One million Danish 
5, Some T. G. ASHMEAD, Williamsoa, 
REAL ESTATE 
FARM FOR SALE — 100 miles from New 


York. 487 acres, 100 acres fertile tillage, stream 
watered, wire fenced, 100,000 feet pine, valy. 
able cordwood, 2 orchards, 10-room residence, 
3 large barns, other out-buildings, imple 
ments, horses, stock and fodder included. Selj. 
ing on account of old age. Price $8,700. 4 
KAERCHER, Wawarsing, Ulster County, N.Y. 











two to eight months. Berkshire pigs, six ‘ FOR SALE—73 acres, good 8-room house, 
weeks old. J. E. BEEDLE, Brockport, N. Y. ; 2 barns, silo, henhouse, hog house, grainery, 
shop, 4 sheds, fertile tillage, meadow, wood- 

lot, orchard, pasture, springs; village mile; 

two stations 4 miles; $2,500. Terms. Photos, 

TURKEYS TRAMMELL, Ownér, Owego, N. Y. 

TURKEY EGGS—mammoth bronze, bour- FOR SALE—Farm of 200 acres, all equipped, 
bon red, Narragansett, white holland. 15 | immediate possession, all crops in the ground, 


reasons why we have the greatest bargain for 











you. Write WALTER BROS., Powhatan Point. 
Ohio. 
BEES 
HONEY, finest quality clover, 5 Ibs., $1.10; 
10 Ibs., $2; buckwheat $1 and $1. 75; post- 
paid. M. BALLARD, Roxbury, N. Y. 








SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCKS 


CABBAGE AND TOMATO PLANTS—Field 











ENGLISH . AND WEL SH SHEPHERDS, 
30 generations, breeding from proven Sires 
and Dams from natural herders, 4 months old 
pups working with old dogs. Order early. 
GEORGE BOORMAN, Marathon, N. Y 

















Write your wants. J. A. BOAK & SONS, R 
D. 4, New Castle, Pa grown, any variety, wholesale and retail, 50 
- —— —_—_—_—— cents per 100; $1 per 300; $1.75 per 500; 
REGISTERED HAMPSHIRE PIGS—Ready | $2.25 per 1,000, postpaid. Special prices in 
to ship; either sex, $15. BEN S. CONDON, | large quantities. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
Wayville, N. Y. money refunded. THE DIXIE PLANT COM- 

PANY, Franklin, Va. 

CABBAGE AND TOMATO PLANTS — Any 
DOGS AND PET STOCK | variety, field grown, 50 cents per 100; $1 per 
| 300; $1.75 per 500; $2.25 per 1,000, postpaid. 


Special prices in thousand lot shipments by ex- 
press. RIVERSIDE PLANT FARM, Franklin, 
Virginia. 





CELERY Ready for field, 
beet, onion, lettuce, strong 
tomato, all kinds, $2 per 


C¢ ‘ABBAGE, 
$1.25 per 1,000; 
plants, $1 per 1,000; 





for $4,000, 
move right in. 
ticulars write the owner. 
Cold Brook, Route 1, N. Y. 


part cash. Bring your family and 
Splendid buildings. For par- 
ROBERT RYDER, 





32 ACRES BELOW NORRISTOWN—Large 
meadow, orchard, barn, outbuildings, al! kinds 
farm implements, hét and cold water in house; 
$9,000. P. O. Box 496, Norristown, Pa. 





WANTED — By experienced farmer, good 
farm about 200 acres, on paved road, close to 
high school. Send description, price and terms 
to LOCK BOX 201, St. Johnsville, N. Y. 








HELP WANTED 





ALL men, women, boys, girls. 17 to 60, will- 











ing to accept Government positions, $117-$190, 
traveling or stationary, write MR. OZMENT, 
258 St. Louis, Mo., immediately. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
PINE TREE DOUBLE UNIT MILKER—Ea- 
gine and pump, used one year, $140. Huber 
12-25 tractor in splendid order, $300. H 


VAN KUREN, Rummerfield, Pa. 


LATEST STYLE SANITARY MILK TICK- 





























Purebred Bulls 
Increase Yield 


Repeated demonstrations under 
practical conditions have prov- 
ed the value of the purebred 
dairy bull in increasing, milk 
and butter-fat yield. 


Buy a Purebred Bull— 


Generally these increases are 100 
per cent for both milk and fat in 
two generations--many very much 
higher. 

Le him be a good individual of any 
of the dairy breeds, but he should 
be from ancestors whose ability to 
produce has been proved. 


Naturally, we 
would like to 
tell you about 
. Holsteins. 
EXTENSION SERVICE 
The Holstein-Friesian Association of America 
230 East Ohio Street, Chicado, Ill. 


| USE PUREBRED BULLS 
eT 











HIGH-GRADE HOLSTEIN COWS 
fresh and close by ; and heavy producers. 
Pure bred registered Holsteins all ages; your 
inquiry will receive our best attention. 
| Brownereft farm Mc@RA New York 











Glista Heifer Calves 


SIRE: Korndyke Pontiac Glista, 
* No. 268342, a grandson 
of the great Cornell cow, Glista 
Ernestine with seven records of 
over 30 Ibs. butter in 7 days. Best 
record 677.3 lbs. miik, 34.22 Ibs. 
butter 7 days. 


These calves are from high producing dams, most 
of which have good A. R.O. records. Price rang- 
ing from $50 to $75 according to record and breed- 
ing of dam. Herd is T. B. tested. 


BRADLEY FULLER, Utica, N. Y. 


FOR SALE 
GUERNSEYS——HOLSTEINS 


Otsego Co. has 820 herds of cattle 
tuberculin tested and under Federal 
supervision, from which we purchase 
our supply. 

We endeavor to have on hand 50 head 
of high-grade, high-producing cattle. 


Hindsdale Farm, Springfield Center, N. Y. 


HOLSTEIN BULLS FOR SALE 
Sons of 
DUTCHLAND COLANTHA SIR INKA 
FISHKILL FARMS, Hopewell Junction, N. Y. 
HENRY MORGENTHAU, Jr., Owner 




















FARM ~ DOG—Englis sh She phe rds; pups and 1,000; cauliflower, peppers, egg plants, $3 per 

drivers. Natural instinct to handle cattle 1,000. Send for list. J. C. SCHMIDT, Bristol, | ETS save money and time. Free delivery. 
Credit given if requested. Nine litters ready Pa. Send for samples. TRAVERS BROTHERS, 

now. W. W. NORTON, Ogdensburg, N. Y —— Dept. A, Gardner, Mass. 

4,000,000 SWEET POTATO PLANTS—Yellow 
COLLIE PUPS FOR SALE — Heelers, six | Jersey, Gold Skin, Big Leaf, Up River, Red DODD & STRUTHERS’ copper cable light- 
weeks old HARLAND HAMILTON, Ulysses, Nansemond. At $1.50 per 1,000. cS &. ning rod; 1,700 feet and fixtures at agents’ 
Pa BROWN, Bridgeville, Del. wholesale price. BOX 166, Mariaville, N. Y. 
CATTLE BREEDERS CATTLE BREEDERS CATTLE BREEDERS 

HOLSTEIN BULL Born Dec. 7th, 1921. Sired bys 
33-pound Son of King of the 


Pontiacs, Dam is .24.95-pound daughter Changeling But- 
ter Boy. He is nicely marked, splendid individual, well 
grown and ready for service. Priced to sell 

FRED. A. BLEWER 





HOLSTEINS AND GUERNSEYS 


Fresh cows and springers, 100 head of the finest 
quality to select from. Address 


A. F. SAUNDERS, CORTLAND, Nf. N.Y. 


HOLSTEINS_ 


Two car loads high-class grade springers. 
kind that please. One car load registered ae 
Well bred, strictly high-class. Several regis 
service bulls. J. A. LEACH, CORTLAND, N. ¥. 











HIGH GRADE HOLSTEIN HEIFER CALVES $15 


each; registered bull and heifer calves, $25 up; regist 
bulls ready for service, and cows. Address 
SPOT FARM, TULLY, N. Y. 
——— 








SWINE BREEDERS —__ 


PIGS FOR SALE 


Chester and Yorkshire cross, Berkshire and Yorkshire id, 
cross, 6 to 7 7 weeks old, $6.00 each. 8 to 9 weeks 
$6.50 eac 
15 Susee and — eee cross. Fine feeders, 8 10 
weeks old, $7.00 each. a 
Pure-Bred Yorkshires, 6 to 8 weeks old, $8.00 at. 
pigs bred from Big Type stock; each yy fast gro - 
and ©. K.in every way. Shipped C. O. D. on appre’ 


K. H. SPOONER, WALTHAM, MASS. 
LARGE BERKSHIRES AT HIGHWOOD 


Free booklet. 
anoeet Lasgest bord tn America Pen, WY. 











Big Jan Boars, Sows and Piss 
Ty pe Po ds for sale; good ones; a 
prices. Write me. G. S. HALL. FARMDALE, ONI®: 





Pies, 


AND CHESTER WHITE fe 





REGISTERED 0. I. C. 


K. P. ROGERS, WAYVILLE 
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rican Agriculturist, June 2, 1923 


E dropped into his chair, while the secretary drew from his portfolio a con- 
tract duly drawn up save for the signatures of the officers of the district, and 
the name and signature of the teacher-elect. 
gver to the president, pointing to the dotted line. 


This he calmly filled out, and passed 
Mr. Bronson would have signed 


his own death-warrant at that moment, not to mention a perfectly legal document, 


gnd signed with Petersen and Bonner looking on stonily. 


The secretary signed 


and shoved the contract over to Jim Irwin. 


“Sign there,” he said. 


Jim looked it over, saw the other signatures, and felt an impulse to dodge the 
ghole thing. He could not feel that the action of the board was serious. He thought 
of the platform he had laid down for himself, and was daunted. Then he thought 
of Jennie Woodruff’s “Humph!”—and he signed! 


“Move we adjourn,” said Peterson. 


“No ’bjection ’tis so ordered!” said Mr. Bronson. 
The secretary and Jim went out, while the directors waited. 


“What the Billy—” began Bonner, and finished lamely. 


for the dub, Ez?” 


“What for did you vote 


“J voted for him,” replied Bronson, “because he fought for my boy this after- 


noon. I wanted him to have one vote.” 

“An’ I wanted him to have wan vote, 
too,” said Bonner, “I thought mesilf 
the only dang fool on the board—an’ 
he made a spache that airned wan vote 
—but f’r the love of hivin, that dub f’r 
a teacher! What come over you, 
Haakon—you voted f’r him, too!” 

“Ay vanted him to have one wote, 
too,” said Peterson. 

And in this wise, Jim became the 
teacher in the Woodruff District— 
all on account of Jennie Woodruff’s 
“Humph!” 


CHAPTER III 
WHAT IS A BROWN MOUSE 


MMEDIATELY upon the accidental 

election of Jim Irwin to the position 
of teacher of the Woodruff school, he de- 
veloped habits somewhat like a ghost’s 
or a bandit’s. That is, he walked of 
nights and on rainy days. 

On fine days, he worked in Colonel 
Woodruff’s fields as of yore. Had he 
been appointed to a position attached 
to a salary of fifty thousand dollars a 
year, he might have spent six months 
on a preliminary vacation in learning 
something about his new duties. But 
Jim’s salary was to be three hundred 
and sixty dollars for nine months’ work 
in the Woodruff school, and he was to 
find himself—and his mother. 

The Simms family, being from the 
mountings of Tennessee, were rather 
startled one night, when Jim Irwin, 
homely, stooped and errandless, silently 
appeared in their family circle about 
the front door, They had lived where 
it was the custom to give a whoop from 
the big road before one passed through 
the palin’s and up to the house. Other- 
wise, how was one to know whether 
the visitor was friend or foe? 

From force of habit, Old Man Simms 
started for his gun-rack at Jim’s ap- 
pearance, but the Lincolnian smile and 
the low slow speech, so much like his 
own in some respects, ended that part 
of the matter. Besides, Old Man Simms 
remembered that none of the Hobdays, 
whose hostilities somewhat stood in the 
way of the return of the Simmses to 
their native hills, could possibly be ex- 
pected to appear thus in Iowa. 

“Stranger,” said Mr, Simms, after 
greetings had been exchanged, “‘you’re 
right welcome, but in my kentry you’d 
find it dangersome to walk in this- 
away.” 

“How so?” queried Jim Irwin. 

“You’d more’n likely git shot up 
some,” replied Mr. Simms, “onless you 
Whooped from the big road.” 

" “I didn’t know that,” replied Jim. 

I'm ignorant of the customs of other 
countries, Would you rather I’d whoop 
from the big road—nobody else will.” 

“I reckon,” replied Mr, Simms, “that 
We-all will have to accommodate our- 
Se’ves to the ways hyeh.” 

Evidently Jim was the Simms’ first 
caller since they had settled on the little 
brushy tract whose hills and trees re- 
minded them of their mountains, Low 
hills, to be sure, with only a footing of 
rocks where the creek had cut through, 
and not many trees, but down in the 
creek bed, with the oaks, elms and box- 
elders arching overhead, the Simmses 
could imagine themselves beside some 
run falling into the French Broad, or 
the Holston. The creek bed was a 
withdrawing room in which to retire 
from the eternal black soil and level 
cornfields of Iowa. What if the soil 
Was so poor, in comparison with those 
black uplands, that the owner of the ol” 
Wood-lot could find no renter? It ws 


better than the soil in the mountains, 
and suited the lonesome Simmses much 
more than a better farm would have 
done. They were not of the Iowa peo- 
ple anyhow, not understood, not their 
equals—they were pore, and expected 
to stay pore—while the lowa people all 
seemed to be either well-to-do, or ex- 
pecting to become so. It was much 
more agreeable to the Simmses to retire 
to the back wood-lot farm with the 
creek bed running through it. 

Jim Irwin asked Old Man Simms 
about the fishing in the creek, and 
whether there was any duck shooting 
spring and fall. 

“We git right smart of these little 
panfish,” said Mr. Simms, “an’ Calista 
done shot two butterball ducks about 
’tater-plantin’ time.” 

Calista blushed—but this stranger, 
so much like themselves, could not see 
the rosy suffusion. The allusion gave 
him a chance to look about him at the 
family. There was a boy of sixteen, 
a girl—the duck-shooting Calista — 
younger than Raymond—a girl of 
eleven, named Virginia, but called Jin- 
nie—and a smaller lad who rejoiced in 
the name of McGeehee, but was merci- 
fully called Buddy. 

Calista squirmed for something to 
say. “Raymond runs a line o’ traps 
when the fur’s prime,” she volunteered. 


HEN came a long talk on traps and 

trapping, shooting, hunting and the 
joys of the mountings—during which 
Jim noted the ignorance and poverty of 
the Simmses. The clothing of the girls 
was not decent, according to local 
standards; for while Calista wore a 
skirt hurriedly slipped on, Jim was 
quite sure—and not without evidence 
to support his views—that she had 
been wearing when he arrived the same 
regimentals now displayed by Jinnie— 
a pair of ragged blue overalls. Evi- 
dently the Simmses were wearing what 
they had and not what they desired. 
The father was faded, patched, gray 
and earthy, and the boys looked better 
than the rest solely because we expect 
boys to be torn and patched. Mrs. 
Simms was invisible except as a gray 
blur beyond the rain-barrel, in the 
midst of which her pipe glowed with a 
regular ebb and flow of embers. 

On the next rainy day Jim called 
again and secured the services of Ray- 
mond to help him select seed corn. He 
was going to teach the school next win- 
ter, and he wanted to have a seed-corn 









frolic the first day, instead of waiting 
until the last—and you had to get seed 
corn while it was on the stalk, if you got 
the best. No Simms could refuse a 
favor to the fellow who was so much 
like themselves, and who was so greatly 
interested in trapping, hunting and the 
Tennessee mountains—so Raymond 
went with Jim, and with Newt Bronson 
and five more they selected Colonel 
Woodruff’s seed corn for the next year, 
under the colonel’s personal superin- 
tendence. 


‘'N the evening they looked the grain 

over on the Woodruff lawn, and the 
colonel talked about corn and corn 
selection. They had supper at half 
past six, and Jennie waited on them 
—having assisted her mother in the 
cooking. It was quite a festival. Jim 
Irwin was the least conspicuous person 
in the gathering, but the colonel, who 
was a seasoned politician, observed 
that the farm-hand had become a fisher 
of men, and was angling for the souls 
of these boys, and their interest in the 
school. Jim was careful not to flush 
the covey, but every boy received from 
the next winter’s teacher some confi- 
dential hint as to plans, and some sug- 
gestion that Jim was relying on the 
aid and comfort of that particular boy. 
Newt Bronson, especially, was leaned 
on as a strong staff and a very present 
help in time of trouble. As for Ray- 
mond Simms, it was clearly best to 
leave him alone. All this talk of corn 
selection and related things was new to 
him, and he drank it in thirstily, 

“Jennie,” said Colonel Woodruff, 
after the party had broken up, “I’m 
losing the best hand I ever had, and 
I’ve a sorry.” 

“I’m glad he’s leaving you,” said 
Jennie. “He ought to do something 
except work in the field for wages.” 

“T’ve had no idea he could make good 
as a teacher—and what is there in it 
if he does?” 

“What has he lost if he doesn’t?” 
rejoined Jennie. “And why can’t he 
make good?” 

“The school board’s against him, for 
one thing,” replied the colonel. “They'll 
fire him if they get a chance. They’re 
the laughing-stock of the country for 
hiring him by mistake, and they’re 
irritated.” 

“If he could feel like anything but 
an underling, he’d succeed,” said Jennie. 

“That’s his heredity,” stated the col- 
onel, whose live-stock operations were 
based on heredity. “Jim’s a scrub, I 
suppose; but he acts as if he might 
turn out to be a Brown Mouse.” 

“What do you mean pa,” scoffed 
Jennie—‘a Brown Mouse!” 

“A fellow in Edinburgh,” said the 
colonel, “crossed the Japanese waltz- 
ing mouse with the common white 
mouse. Jim’s peddling father was a 
waltzing mouse, no good except to 
jump from one spot to another for no 
good reason. Jim’s mother is an albino 
of a woman, with all the color washed 
out. Jim ought to be a mongrel, and 
I’ve always considered him one. But 
the Edinburgh fellow every once in a 
while got out of his variously-colored, 
waltzing and albino hybrids, a brown 
mouse. It wasn’t a common house 
mouse, either, but a wild mouse unlike 
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any he had ever seen. It ran away, 
and bit and gnawed, and raised hob 
It was what we breeders call a Men- 
delian segregation of genetic factors 
that had been in the waltzers and 
albinos all the time—their original 
wild ancestor of the woods and fields. 
If Jim turns out to be a Brown Mouse, 
he may be a bigger man than any of 
us, Anyhow, I’m for him.” 

“He’ll have to be a big man to make 
anything out of the job of a country 
school-teacher,” said Jennie. 

“Any job’s as big as the man who 
holds it down,” said her father, 

Next day, Jim received a letter from 
Jennie, 


“Dear Jim,” it ran. “Father says 
you are sure to have a hard time—the 
school board's a you, and all that. 
But he added, ‘I’m for Jim, anyhow!’ I 
thought you'd like to know this. Also 
he said, ‘Any job’s as big as the man 
who holds it down.’ . And I believe this 
also, and I’m for you too! You are 
doing wonders even before the school 
starts in getting the pupils interested 
in a lot of things, which, while they 
don’t belong to school work, will make 
them friends of yours. I don’t see how 
this will help you much, but it’s a fine 
thing, and shows your interest in them. 
Don’t be too original. The wheel runs 
easiest in the beaten track. 

“Yours, Jennie.” 


Jennie’s caution made no impression 
on Jim—but he put the letter away, 
and every evening took it out and read 
the italicized words, “I’m for you, too!” 
Thé colonel’s dictum, “Any job’s as big 
as the man who holds it down,” was 
an Emersonian truism to Jim. It re- 
duced all jobs to an equality, and it 
meant equality in intellectual and 
spiritual development. - It didn’t mean, 
for instance, that any job was as good 
as another in making it possible for a 
man to marry—and Jennie Woodruff’s 
“Humph!”. returned to kill and drag 
off her “I’m for you, too!” 


CHAPTER IV 
THE FIRST DAY AT SCHOOL 


I SUPPOSE every reader will say 
that genius consists very largely in 
seeing Opportunity in the set of cir- 
cumstances or thoughts or impressions 
that constitute Opportunity, and mak- 
ing the beat of them, 

im Irwin would have said so, any- 
how. He was full of his Emerson’s 
Representative Men, and his Carlyle’s 
French Revolution, and the other old- 
fashioned, excellent good literature 
which did not cost over twenty-five 
cents a volume; and he had pored long 
and with many thrills over the pages of 





WHAT HAS HAPPENED? 


HEN Jennie Woodruff said 

“Humph!” Jim Irwin de- 
cided that he would be something 
besides her father’s field hand 
after all. He had often expressed 
his opinion of what a rural school 
should be, and through a fluke is 
elected to the vacant position of 
school-teacher and must make 
good his theories. 

Among Jim’s loyal adherents is 
17-year old Newton Bronson, 
whose truancy and pool-playing 
are making him a local problem. 
Jim fights for Newton in a road- 
side argument and as a result Mr. 
Bronson nominates him for the 
position. 











Matthews’ Getting on in the World— 
which is the best book of purely conven- 
tional helpfulness in the language. 
And his view of efficiency was that it 
is the capacity to see opportunity where 
others overlook it, and make the most 
of it. 

All through his life he had had his 
own plans for becoming great. He was 
to be a general, hurling back the foes 
of his country; he was to be the nation’s 
master in literature; a successful draw- 
ing on his slate had filled him with am- 
bition of becoming a Rubens—and the 
story of Benjamin West in his school 

(Continued on page 476) 
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and upward 


is one reason for the rapidly 
growias popularity the 
otel Martinique. 

Another is the consistent 
economy of the entire estab- 
lishment. Here you may enjoy 
a Club Breakfast at 45c., con- 
sisting of Fruit or Cereal, Bacon 
and , and Rolls and Coffee 
—Special Luncheon and Din- 
ners of superior quality are also 
served at the most moderate 
possible prices. 

No location can be possibly 
more convenient than that of 
the Martinique. One block 
from the Pennsylvania Station 
(via enclosed subway) — Nine 
blocks from Grand Central— 
one block from the greatest 


and best S of the City— 
half a dozen blocks from the 
Opera and the leading Theatres 





—and directly connected with 
| the Subway to any part of the 
City you wish to reach. 


ST, without, 
age Hotel * 
Martinique 


Affiliated with Hotel MAlpin 
Broadway-32"40 33” Sts. 
NEW YORK 


A.E.Singleton, Manager. 
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| another candidate. 


FEMINIST in the best sense of 

that much abused but expressive 
word is Mrs. Edward Young, mother 
of six children, head of a busy house- 
hold, yet actively interested in the af- 
fairs of her community, not only as 
they react upon her own family, but as 
they affect other women and their chil- 
dren. A born home-maker, Mrs. Young 
carries her home-making instinct out- 
side her own four walls, and as a result 
many other families benefit by her 
alert, energetic, good-humored insis- 
tance on applying the virtues of the 
good housekeeper to public as well as 
private life. 

Some years ago, when the six little 
Youngs were even littler (in fact, sev- 
eral of them are now considerably 
taller than their mother, and the oldest 
daughter is working as a trained dieti- 


tian) Mrs. Young was pitchforked, 
more or less, into public life, and has 
remained there ever 
since. Just now she 
is chiefly known to 


New York women as 
a very busy and very 
effective speaker for 
the work of the Com- 
mittee of 21, on which 
she has served for 
the last three years. 
But the story of her 
public activity goes 
back much farther 
than that. 

I found Mrs. Young, 
one of those bleak 
gray days which 
passed for spring on 
the calendar, “rest- 
ing” at home for a 
day, between a flying 
trip to Albany in the 


interest of the school Mrs. 





Edward Young is the 
first of a group of prominent 


By GABRIELLE ELLIOT 


mously elected. Then when the legality 
was questioned, I couldn’t be removed 
because I really had been appointed by 
unanimous public opinion. On legal 
advice, I attended the director’s confer- 
ence, a bit in hope, I confess, that my 
right to do so would be challenged, so 
that I might have a chance to argue 
the point. I was the only woman there, 
but was heartily welcomed and didn’t 
have to defend myself. I’ve been a 
director ever since, too.” 

At this point two junior Youngs 
joined in the interview; one a twelve 
year old boy, and the other the sturdy 
eight year old girl, just home from 
school, who appears in the picture as 
the baby of the family. They helped 
to study seriously over the collection of 
the snapshots and to decide which was 
the best to appear in the American 
Agriculturist. 

“I’m a very strong 
supporter of the 


Home Bureau,” said 
Mrs. Young, when 
this important ques- 


tion had been decided. 
“To my mind, it serves 
as a central point on 
which all women, no 
matter what their in- 
dividual interests, 
can focus. I think 
there are too many 
organizations now-a 
days, and a_ small 
community cannot be- 
gin to support all the 
good ones. Under the 
Home Bureau plan, 
small groups can 
come together accord- 
ing to the subjects 


bill and ay Wally farm women, ench working out "hich interest them 
Grange mestin > te her home and community prob- Mterature. dresemak- 
the opposite Givection lems with typical American re- ing—a n d yet the 
“Resting” mean § sourcefulness, to be interviewed strength of ‘the whole 
about as active a by the Household Editor for is beltind each branch 
twelve-hour day as the readers of the American Thus the women all 
even a farmer’s wife Agriculturist. get ‘what they want 
can put in, but be- L ag rpm J Rage og = yet they pull together 
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to kitchen, telephone 
and upstairs regions, 
she found time to sit 
down and chat in the front room of the 
comfortable old house in Milton, Ulster 
county, where Mr. Young’s family has 
been established for generations. 

“I frankly admit that at times I 
neglect my family—and I don’t think 
it hurts them a bit,” stated Mrs. Young 
gravely, but with a twinkle in her eye. 
“They've learned to be ever so self- 
reliant, and then, too, when I do come 


home, they appreciate me all the 
more! 
“But, I must also admit that I’m 


just a wee bit tired of doing so much 
outside work, and that when this school 
bill finally goes through—as it eventu- 
ally will—I mean to stay home and en- 
joy my family a little,” she added 
seriously. “The school situation, though, 
is one that needs the active work of 
every one of us, and having been the 
oldest of twelve, to say nothing of rais- 
ing six children myself, I have had 
plenty of opportunity to see our school 
system at close range and to understand 
its defects and its virtues. It has both.” 

Mrs. Young, though: long an active 
worker for suffrage, assumed her first 
public position in 1912. As might have 
been expected, because of her special 
interest in the subject, it was as a 
school director. 


Her Experience as a Law-Breaker 


“It was rather funny the way it 
happened,” said Mrs. Young, with a 
reminiscent chuckle. She _ evidently 
enjoys a joke on herself as much as 
any other sort. “As a matter of fact, 
not being a voting citizen, I hadn’t 
any right to run or be elected. But I 
didn’t know that and neither, appar- 
ently, did the men who put me in. 

“You'll remember that the law pro- 
viding for directors of schools to meet 
every five years, was passed in 1912. 
I was nominated by the Republicans. 
The Democrats refused to nominate 
So—and this is 
where the trick came in—I was unani- 


home-maker to talk through 
the pages of the magazine. 


“The part which 
women should take in 
politics is now very 
much in the public eye,” went on Mrs. 
Young, after a little excursion to attend 
to some household emergency. “I be- 
lieve that many women, in saying they 
are interested in civics, mean politics. 

“But women really cannot take their 
part in political life as yet. The 
system, or technique, you might call it, 
has been too long developing to be 
grasped over night. Yet, I certainly 
agree the women should learn to take 
their share of political responsibility. 


Learn Citizenship by Doing 


“I believe therefore that each woman 
should have some one definite interest, 
such as the school situation. By study- 
ing it in all its aspects and by working 
to improve it, a woman makes herself 
a better citizen. It is the old idea of 
learning by doing. She not only im- 
proves the schools, but gets a thorough 
training in civics and politics at the 
same time. I’m a great believer in the 
ability and high purpose of my own 
sex, but I would urge all women to 
begin in a simple way, near home to 
study their own community, and thus 
gradually to work into the more compli- 
cated scheme of things in county, state 
and nation. 

“Well, there you have about all I 
can say. As a farm woman, I don’t 
feel that I’ve had any sort of ‘career’ 
or any great success that would inter- 
est other women. My aim has been to 
be, if possible, a successful home- 
maker, but I can assure you I’m de- 
cidedly conscious of my limitations!” 

The interview was over, so far as 
Mrs. Young was concerned, but there 
seemed still a good deal to be said 
about her garden, about her church, 
where she is an active worker, and its 
Sunday-school, about the school where 
her children go and where hot lunches 


are now under discussion, and of course, - 


about hospitable Mr. Young, sick at 
home with the grippe, but still willing 
to have a strange visitor welcomed for 
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the day, and the four boys and ty 


girls who make up the next generation, 
In the midst of it all, a mud-splashed 
Ford honked at the gate and soo, 
rattled off down the precipitous hills 
with which that part of the Hudson 
River shore is blessed, carrying the 
visitor back to the little Milton statign 
a mile or so away. 


The Brown Mouse 
(Continued from page 475) 


reader fanned this spark to a flame; 
science, too, had at times been his chosen 
field; and when he had built a mouse 
trap which actually caught mice, he saw 
himself a millionaire inventor. And all 
the time, he was barefooted, ill-clad 
and dreamed his dreams to the accom. 
paniment of the growl of the plow 
cutting the roots under the brown fur. 
row-slice. 

As for this new employment, he saw 
no great opportunity in it. Of any 
spark of genius he was to show in it, 
of anything he was to suffer in it, of 
those pains and penalties wherewith 
the world pays its geniuses, Jim Irwin 
anticipated nothing. He went into the 
small, mean, ill-paid task as a part of 
the day’s work, with no knowledge of 
the stirring of the nation for a dif. 
ferent sort of rural school, and no sus- 
picion that there lay in it any highway 
to success in life. 

But, true to his belief in honest 
thorough work, he examined his field of 
operations. His manner of doing this 
seemed to prove to Colonel Woodruff, 
who watched it with keen interest as 
something new in the world, that Jim 
Irwin was possibly a Brown Mouse. 
But the colonel knew only a part of 
Jim’s performances. He saw Jim 
clothed in slickers, walking through 
rainstorms to the houses in the Wood- 
ruff District, as greedy for every mo- 
ment of rain as a haymaker for shine; 
and he knew that Jim made a great 
many evening calls. 

But he did not know that Jim was 
making what our sociologists call a 
survey. For that matter, neither did 
Jim; for books on sociology cost more 
than twenty-five cents a volume, and 
Jim had never seen one. However, it 





GUESS WHO THIS IS? 


HE is a good cook, a good dress- 

maker, a good housekeeper, but 
more than that. She knows how 
to raise flowers, vegetables, chick- 
ens and bees; how to milk, churn 
and can; but she knows more 
than that. She is a shrewd buyer, 
a careful executive, a good all- 
round business woman; but she is 
even more than that. She is the 
wife of the most important man 
in the world and the mother of 
the men who have made America. 
She is the American farmer’s wife. 











was a survey. To be sure, he had long 
known everybody in the district, save 
the Simmses—and he was now a friend 
of all that exotic race; but there 1s 
knowing and knowing. He now had 
note-books full of facts about people 
and their farms. He knew how many 
acres each family possessed, and what 
sort of farming each husband was do- 
ing. He knew whether the family 
atmosphere was happy and contented, 
or the reverse. He knew which boys 
and girls were wayward and insubordi- 
nate. He made a record of the ad 
vancement in their studies of all the 
children, and what they liked to read. 
He knew their favorite amusements. 
He talked with their mothers and sisters 
not about the school, to any extent, 
but on the weather, the horses, the auto 
mobiles, the silo-filling machinery a” 
the profits of farming. 
Really, though Jennie 
not see how such doings related to 
school work, Jim Irwin’s school was 
running full blast in the homes of the 
district and the minds of many pupils, 
weeks and weeks before he called them 
to order on the first day of school. 
(Continued next week) 
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In the Realm of the Home Maker 


The Newest Patterns, Recipes and Time Saving Suggestions are Here 


VERBLOUSES are the height of 

style this year and the new ma- 
rials are so pretty that every woman 
wants several dif- 
ferent blouses 
just for variety. 
No. 1710 is an 
easy-to-make, eco- 
nomical - of - ma- 
terial style, and 
one which a 
young girl or old- 
er woman could 
wear equally well. 


No. 1710 comes 
in sizes 16 years, 36, 
38, 40 and 42 ine hes 
bust measure. Size 
36 requires 1% 
yards of 36-inch ma- 
terial. Price, 12c 


(stamps preferred). 





Another popular 
blouse style is 9922, a front-opening 
model which slips on over the head. 
The side body 
and short sleeves 
are in one, with 
a flare cuff form- 

a three- 
rter sleeve. 
wo materials 

can be combined 
or the same one |(° 
may be used 
for the entire 






blouse. 

No. 9922 comes ff; 
ia sizes 36, 38, 40 
and 42 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 
requires 1% yards /~ 
%-inch material. Pp 
Price, 12c. 

This comfortable negligee shirt, No. 1759, 
suitable for man or boy, comes in sizes 12%, 
13, 13%, 14, 1414, 15, 1514, 16,16%,17,17% 

18, 18% and 19 inches 
neck measure. Size 
12% requires 1% 
yards of 36-inch ma- 
terial. Price, 12c. 

To Order: Give 
all pattern num- 


bers and sizes de- 
sired, write your 
name and address 
clearly and_ send 
with complete re- 
mittance to Pat- 
tern Devartment of 
American Agricul- 
turist, 461 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 
City. 





1759 


Our Summer fashion magazine is 


another “best seller”. Your copy will 
be sent you if you add 10 cents to your 
pattern order. 


SPRING ASPARAGUS IS HERE 


Asparagus has been too much re- 
garded as a delicacy and not suffi- 
tiently appreciated as a vegetable. It 
ls an unusually nourishing food and 
tempts if well prepared. 

Although asparagus is generally 
Wed as a salad, or boiled and served 
a%& a vegetable, it is capable of many 
combinations with other vegetables and 
with meats. Some good recipes are as 
ollows : 


Asparagus Cream Omelet 


Stir 1 heaping tablespoonful of but- 
ter, and 1 tablespoonful of flour to- 
gether. Set the saucepan over the fire 
and when well blended add 1 cupful of 
nilk, stir until smooth, add a teaspoon- 
ful of chopped parsley, remove from 

re, and cool. Beat 3 eggs, 
uparately, the whites to a stiff froth, 
the yolk to the cold sauce, with 

4 teaspoonful of salt and a dash of red 
Pepper; add also 1 cupful of cooked as- 
Patagus tips and the stiffly beaten 
Whites of the eggs. Put a tablespoon- 

l of butter in a hot frying pan, when 
it is brown, pour in the mixture, break 

in places with a fork to allow the un- 
fioked portion to run down. When it 

set, place in a hot oven for five 
utes, double over and serve. 


Asparagus Sandwiches 


gion fine one hard boiled egg, four 
PS of browned left over bacon, and 
& more asparagus tips. Mix well 


with any favorite boiled dressing and 
spread between thin slices of white 
bread. 


Asparagus on Toast 


Boil the asparagus as you desire. 
Toast slices of bread. Dip quickly in 
the water in which the asparagus was 
cooked, and butter. Lay several stalks 
of asparagus on each slice, arrange on 
platter, season with salt and pepper 
and melted butter. 


Cream of Asparagus Soup 


Break the tender part of one large 
or two small bunches of asparagus into 
pieces about one inch long, cook in 
just enough salted water to keep from 
burning. Cook in a separate kettle six 
or eight potatoes cut in quarters. When 
done, pour off water, put potatoes and 
asparagus together with water it was 
cooked in, into your serving dish, add 
a generous piece of butter, a little salt 
and pepper and 1 cupful of heavy 
cream. Milk may be used instead of 
cream, if thickened to the consistency 
of cream. 


Asparagus with Cauliflower 


Cut the stalks in half and the lower 
part should be cooked for three-quarters 
of an hour. Then add the tops and 
cook for 10 or 15 minutes. By this 
method both parts become just right. 
The stalk is tender throughout, and 
the tops do not fall all to pieces. In 
the meanwhile, boil a head of cauli- 
flower in slightly salted water until 
tender. Then arrange the head of 
cauliflower in a large dish with the as- 
paragus tumbling down the sides of 
it. A few cucumber pickles may be 
added for variety.—H. A. LYNAN. 


FLAWLESS FLOORS 


The kitchen floor probably gets the 
hardest wear of any floor in the house. 
Specialists at the school of home eco- 
nomics offer suggestions on the floors 
and floor coverings that wear well and 
at the same time are attractive. 

Linoleum is made of cork or wood 
pulp pressed in linseed oil. There are 
two kinds—the printed, the pattern be- 
ing stamped on and wearing off with 
usage; and the inlaid, with the pattern 
extending through the material to the 
fabric. Though the first expense is 
greater, it is economy to buy the inlaid, 
since with proper care it will last many 
years. It is easy to keep clean and 
comfortable to work on. The floor un- 
derneath should be smooth and well 
laid or the linoleum will wear unevenly 
and crack. 


Hints on Laying Linoleum 


The linoleum may be tacked or ce- 
mented to the floor. Tacking is simpler, 
but cementing makes the seams and 
edges water-tight. The quarter-round 
molding along the floor of the baseboard 
should be removed and the linoleum cut 
in strips running lengthwise of the 
boards. If it is to be tacked, the strips 
should be fitted snugly together along 
the seams, but should not be fastened 
for three or four weeks, for linoleum 
usually expands when laid on a floor 
and if tacked down at once will buckle. 

Linoleum may be cemented at the 
seams and edges directly to a wood floor 
or permanently cemented down firmly 
over a layer of deadening felt paper 
that has itself been pasted to the floor. 
Some manufacturers and dealers fur- 
nish printed directions for this method. 
The cement used should be waterproof 
and contain no silicate of soda (water 
glass) because this is injurious to the 
linoleum when moisture comes in con- 
tact with it. 


Something about Floors 


Plain wood floors well-laid, and 
treated frequently with pure boiled lin- 
seed oil, are comfortable, do not show 
grease spots, and are easy to keep clean. 

Painted floors are comfortable to 
work on, but need a coat of paint two 
or three times a year to keep in good 
condition. According to-the United 
States Bureau of Standards, the first 
coat should consist of white lead in lin- 
seed oil, with a little drier; the second 
coat, of equal parts of white lead and 


zine white in oil, coloring matter as de- 
sired, and drier and turpentine to give 
a flat finish; and the third coat of the 
same materials as the second, except 
that instead of turpentine good floor 
varnish should be added in the propor- 
tion of 1 to 4 pints to a gallon of paint. 
Each coat of paint should be thoroughly 
brushed into the wood, lengthwise of the 
grain, and allowed ample time to dry. 
If desired, a coating of equal parts of 
turpentine and linseed oil may 
rubbed on with a soft cloth after the 
last coat of paint has thoroughly dried, 
and the floor then polished with a 
woolen cloth. 

Tile floors are sanitary and durable, 
but are considered hard to stand on. 
Carpet and matting should never be 
used, since they are very unsanitary. 
However, if nothing else is available, a 
few rag rugs or strips of carpet that 
may easily be taken up and washed can 
be used around the stove and sink to 
save tired feet. Rubber mats are most 
desirable for use over hard surfaced 
floors. 


WOMEN UNITE TO UPHOLD LAW 


Ten million women, according to 
newspaper accounts, are represented 
by the membership of a committee re- 
cently formed in New York City. It 
is called the National Committee for 
the Enforcement of Law, and has as its 
purpose the pledging of American 
women to combat the present day wave 
of lawlessness and to uphold existing 
statutes, among them the Volstead act. 

The temporary general chairman was 
Mrs. Henry Peabody of Boston, who 
outlined the purpose of the committee 
and spoke particularly of the anti- 
prohibition agitation and the narcotic 
problem. “The women of the nation 
are being misrepresented when it is 
stated that they are opposed or are 
indifferent to the enforcement of the 
law,” said Mrs. Peabody. 

Mrs. Edward Franklin White, dele- 
gate of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, with 4,000,000 mem- 
bers, was elected permanent chairman. 
Delegates were sent by the Daughters 
of the American Revolution, the Y. W. 
C. A., the Federation of Women’s 
Boards of Foreign Missions, the Na- 
tional Congress of Mothers and Parent 
Teachers, the Kings Daughters and the 
Catholic Women’s Total Abstinence 
League. 

The first steps taken by the com- 
mittee after organization was the adop- 
tion of a resolution urging Governor 
Smith to veto the Cuvillier measure 
repealing the Mullan-Gage act. A 
letter accompanying the resolution 
listed the many women’s associations 
whose members were behind the com- 
mittee. 

Permanent organization will be com- 
pleted in June and national head- 
quarters opened. 


Dear Household Editor: 

I have often wished to write you and tell 
you how much I appreciate your page. I 
can not express fully what it means to me. 
I do like the common sense talks such as 
“Are we health heathens?” and “Have your 
Children Read these Books’’ so much depends 
on the right kind of books for the children. 

A friend of mine paid a big price for a 
pattern to make her little girl a dress and 
she was so peeved because the very next issue 
of the American Agriculturist had the very 
same pattern and so much cheaper. 

“Riders of the Purple Sage” was a fine 
story. “The Valley of the Giants’ can’t be 
beat. I like the stories you have published, 
only there is not enough published in the 
paper each week to suit me. 

The children and I planted two black-wal- 
nuts last fall before they dried, but we would 
not have known that if the frost did not crack 
the shell we could with safety do so in the 
spring until some one asked the question in 
American Agriculturist and it was answered. 

I have found soemany articles in the Ameri- 
can Agriculturist on dealing fairly with the chil- 
dren. It is what all of us that have families 
need, for it gives us new ideas. It isn’t that 
we wish to be otherwise than fair to the 
youngsters, but just plain thoughtlessness. Our 
little boy five years old had a pet hen. She 
stole her nest, he found it and saved the eggs. 
He said he wished to buy things he would 
need for school. Last year at the age of six, 
he raised some chickens. Mother helped him 
and he helped mother with her chickens, change } 
about. To say that he gets pleasure out of 
it is putting it light. He has something to call 
his own and he can see for what purpose he 
is working. We like American Agriculturist 
best of any farm paper. 

Sincerely yours, 


— 





Mas, Eveva B. BuesiIn«K, Clymer, N, Y. 
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Safeguard the Health 
of Your Family 


ENJOY MODERN CONVENIENCES 
BATH, TOILET, KITCHEN SINK IN THE HOME 


Perfection . 
Septic Tank 


Sewage Disposal Without Sewers 


FIRST COST THE ONLY COST 
















NO UP-KEEP REQUIRED 
consuct roun| Ask 
PLUMBER For 
Health 
Bulletia 
It's 
Free 











UNITED CEMENT PRODUCTS CO. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 








AWAY Baia uN 


Bracelet 
You Too Can Have One 
of these MKt. white 
oid-tilled platinum 
nish wrist watch, 
movement, 






RUSH x3 yosr ms name and 

and we 

will an _ one won- 

derfal FREE Bracelet 
Watch Plan. Don't de 

















Fresh From the Wholesale Roaster 
Saving Retailer's Profit 


SENT PARCEL POST PREPAID ON RECEIPT OF YOUR 
CHECK, MONEY ORDER OR CASH 


Satiafaction Guaranteed or Money Back 


GULIES COFFEE CO., 233-239 bane Street 
Established 83 Years ‘ork City 


Skin Tortured Babies Sleep 
Mothers Rest 
After Cuticura 


Soap, Ointment, Talcum,25c. here. For 
address: GutiouraLaberateries, Dept. U, 


RAISE SILVER FOXES 


Capital unnecessary, $5 or more a 
month will give you some highest- 
quality breeders. Investigate NOW 
our plan of unequaled co-operation. 


SILVERPLUME FOXES, Inc. 


Box B-37, Keeseville, N. Y. 


$600 Gets Equipped Farm 


Overlooking Beautiful Lake. Fine healthful place to 
live with income from start; 145 acres, only mile to 
village depot, excellent advantages; productive dark 
loam tillage, 15-cow brook-watered pasture; estimated 
1000 cords pulp and hardwood, 1000-bucket sugar cam 

variety fruit: good 7-room house, running water; e- 
$20 an lake view; barns, poultry house. Low price 









































200 and horses, cow, poultry, tools, implements, crops 


included to settle ~ -only $600 needed. Details 4 
140 Illus. Catalog Bargains— mony States. poy ies 
STROUT FARM AGES CY, 150K Nassau St., N. Y. City. 





You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


0 cents for 288-page boo! 
Stuttering. a: , oa < Ca Gare on 8 Trt tell Lo I 


cured myself af wing 38 . N. 
5110 Bosue pide. Tia? N. N. st i indianapolis, 


KEEP YOUNG 


Abundant hair means more than beautiful attire. 
Have a switch from combings. Write me. 
LILA PRICE, RUSSELL, N. Y. 


VEGETABLE PLANT READY NOW 


Potted Tomatoes, Eee Plant, sPevvers, A 6 and Scar- 
let Sage: $3.50 per 100; $30.00 per 1,000. 
5,000,000 Cabbage and org rats (Field Grown): 
$2.25 per 1,000; 5,000, $10.00; $1.50. 

(Tyansplanied ‘Tomatoes and ‘Sensene $8.00 per 1,000; 


Cash with order. Send fer List of All Plants. 
P. FORD ROCHELLE, Mendham Road, Morristown, New Jersey 


MILLIONS ‘‘ FROSTPROOF ”’ CABBAGE PLANTS 
Copenhagen, Wekefields, Succession, &c., 300, $1.00; 500, $1.25; 
1,000, $2.25. Mailed prepaid. Expressed 10,000, $15. Tomato 
and Sweet Potato plants, 300, $1.50; 500, $2.00; 1,000, $3.00. Ex 
pressed, 10,000, $20 cash. Don't take chances. Order from largest 
Guaranteed good delivery anywhere, or 
4. P. COUNCILL COMPANY, Franklin, Ya. 











3 ee OF FOLLOW- 





grower in Virginia. 
money refunded. 


Strawberry Plants, Raspberry and Blackberry 
pon + and postpaid at farmers’ prices; circular on 
BROOKVIEW FARMS, R-S, PULASKI, N. Y. 
STRAWBERRIES: Senators, $5. Chas.I—Abington—Stevens 
le Late—Aroma, $5.50; 80c, 100. Supert., 


$10; $1.60, 100, Allplants prepaid. F.G. MANGUS, Pulaski, N. Y. 
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Reviewing the Latest Eastern Markets and Prices 


PREPAY EXPRESS TO AVOID 
OVERCHARGE 
HERSCHEL H. JONES 
ERS of eggs to the New York 
to have trouble 


HIPP 
market never ceast 
with express overcharges. Most ship- 
ments are sent express collect. The 
commission merchant or buyer pays the 


express and deducts it from the re- 
turn. In the hurry of making deliv- 
eries, the express agents seem to find 


make out accurate 
wholesale receiver has 
neither time nor: facilities to check up 
the accuracy of the charges, When 
the shipper gets his account of sales, 
which he should always examine care- 
fully, he may find an overcharge of 
several cents, or much more, 

One man, I know, shipped early 
broilers to New York from a distance 
and on investigation discovered he was 
overcharged nearly $10 on one lot of 
coops. 

While overcharging is mere careless- 
ness, the mistake most frequently seems 
to be made on the safe side for the 
express company. The surest remedy 
is to learn the correct tariff, weigh the 
case yourself and prepay the charges. 
Be sure the local agent puts the pre- 
paid label on the case. When you 
notify the receiver that the shipment 
has been sent, state that it is “express 
prepaid.” Your receipt from the ex- 
press company will enable you to sub- 
stantiate any claim for loss from care- 
less handling in transit. The shippers 
who are doing this, find it completely 
eliminates difficulties with overcharges. 


it difficult to 
charges. The 


EGGS MOVING SLOWLY 
nearby white 
tinue considerably in excess of the de- 
mand for current consumption, and 
the market for them has been quite un 
satisfactory. Receivers are compelled 
to move out job lots of 100 cases, or 
more, at even prices to prevent accu- 
mulations, in which there may be some 
good and some poor eggs. The quality 
of the general receipts is very irregu 
lar. A small proportion of the best 
nearby whites sold at 32 to 33c, occa 
sionally as high as 35c, but the bulk of 
them sold at 28 to 3le. Even fancy 
New Jersey hennery whites moved 
slowly with a top price of 40c. 


Receipts of eggs con- 


The supply of fancy, large size, hen- 
nery brown eggs, with dark brown 
shell and light yolks, was light, and 


the market for them advanced. N. J. 
hennery browns brought 36 @ 37c, and 
other nearby browns, extras, 33 @ 35c. 

Pacific Coast whites were in heavier 
supply and dull and weak. Surplus 
had to be stored. Fancy Petaluma 
packings offered at 37c doz. 

Total receipts of eggs at New York 
since January 1 were on May 23 only 
3,598,574 cases, compared with 3,647,- 
740 to same date last year. The 
amount on hand in storage on that 
date was 1,137,347 cases, compared 
with 1,241,311 cases same date in 1922. 
It should be remembered that last year 
there was such a surplus in storage 
that a great deal of money was lost by 
the storers. 


HOLIDAY MARKET FOR BROILERS 


After Memorial Day, the next best 
market time for live broilers is preced- 
ing July 4. Shippers should plan to 
get their broilers to market by June 29 
this year for the July 4 trade. If you 
have no coops for shipping don’t wait 
till the last ten days to write for them. 
It often takes two weeks to get them. 

There is strong démand for really 
fancy live broilers, especially those 
weighing over 1'2 lbs. Wholesale prices 
May 24 follow: Broilers, colored, 
large, 55c; colored, small, 50c; broilers, 
White Leghorn, fancy, large, 45 @ 50c; 
broilers, White Leghorn, small to me- 
dium, 25 @ 40c, 


CHEESE MARKET FIRM 


With a good demand for cheese, the 
market is more in the seller’s favor, 
which trend is partly due to the cold 
weather. Dealers, therefore, are in a 
better position and are inclined to hold. 
Because of the light stocks in reserve, 
buyers are forced to take hold at pre- 
vailing prices. 

In some circles it is felt that there 
is an increased consumption of cheese, 


due to the general improvement in 
business conditions. 
Prices ranged from 


average run and fancys. 


28 to 29%c on 
State whole 


milk flats, average run, were quoted 
28 @ 28 \c. 


BUTTER MARKET EASIER 

This season of the year brings but- 
ter into the market with a decided 
grass flavor and with inferior quality, 
together with heavier receipts, the tone 
is easy. Buyers are not anxious to 
take hold except for immediate needs. 

The receipts from Denmark will 
probably total during May over 800,000 
lbs. 

Creamery 
from 41 to 
39%ee 


score) sold 
June extras, 


extras (92 


4l%c Ib.; 


WOOL STILL FIRM 
The Boston and New York markets 
are still firm for better grades of wool, 
with a little weakening on certain cross- 


Yorkers, 
$8.60; 
$8.30 @ 8.50; 
roughs, 


a few at 
pigs, 
and 


$8.35 @ 8.50 cwt., 
lightweight 
heavies, $8 @8.48, 
$6 @ 6.40. 

DRESSED CALVES INACTIVE 
There was a limited supply of coun- 


medium to 


try-dressed calves, but with a quiet 
and 
barely maintained. 
there was better demand and the tone 


market prices were 
For the best veals 


less active 


firmer. Wholesale prices, May 23, per 
100 Ibs., country-dressed veal calves, 
prime, $15 @ 17; fair to good, $12 @ 


14; small and common, $11 @ 13. 


Choice dressed lambs sold well, but 


poor quality received practically no at- 
tention; $10 was top. 


NEW POTATOES LOWER 
South Carolina potatoes are coming 


into New York City more freely from 
20 to 
lateness of the season, they will soon 
occupy most of the attention. 


30. cars a day. Considering the 


Floridas 














breds. There is less Western trading. sold on the docks from $6.50 to $7.50 
a 
. a . 
Quotations From Eastern Markets 
The following are the prices at which farm products of special interest to 

eastern farmers sold on May 24: 

Eggs, Nearbys (cents per dozen) New York Buffalo Phila 
New Jersey hennery whites uncandled, extras.. —— §=«[~6chek acne 
Other hennery whites, extras Ba 6 7 

Extra first . 2¢ } 29@30 29 
Firsts seeeee 9a 31 27 
Gathered, whites, first to extra firsts.......... 9@: 7 
a r grades ‘ ye”, 
He ry brown extra . . eees 2 
Gathe red browns and mixed colors, extras 29@31 28429 
Pullets No. 1 TETTTTLUICET ATUL TT 28@29 
Butter (cents per pound) 
Creamery (salted) high score ‘1 Hat 
Extra (92 score) 1by $La45 42 
State dairy (salted), finest...........-eee08 ") $a 41 
Good to prime pan 3943944 3239 

Hay and Straw, aa Bales (per ton) U.S. Grades Old Grade Standards 
Timothy No. 2 wird $22@24 $20@21 $21@22 
Ti ree No I9@ZO 20 ce cee 19@20 
Timothy Sample : ene 11416 ° 
Fancy light clover mixed shee cen Ceese sees 24 ° 21@22 
Alfalfa econd cutting 27a29 — e« 

Oat straw No.1...... a) eesecee 15.50@16 

Live Poultry, naam Lots heidi per lb. ) 

Fowls, colored fancy, heavy 0 26@28 30@31 
Fowls, leghorns and poor 24425 

Chickens, leghorns sev0 ee 28@27 
SEs ee ee ee eee ee ee ee tT 16 17@18 16@17 

Live Stock (cents per aed 
Calves, good to medium... ........eeeeeeeeeee 9@11 
Bulls, common to g00d........--0eeeeeee 1@4%, 

Lambs, common to Z00d.........ccccsccceces 19@14 
Sheep, common to good eweS.........eeeeeeee 43@5! 
Hogs, Yorkers 2... 2 oo ccccccccecccccecseces 81,@8% 

















Large buyers think growers are asking 

too high prices and are refusing to buy. 
Last week’s wholesale quotations 

follow: 
Domestic Ohio and 


fleece, unwashed, 


Pennsylvania, per lb. Fine Delaine 57 
@ 60c; XX 52 @54e; Half blood 55 
@ 56c; % blood 52 @ 53c; % blood 50 
(a 5le. 


Territory, clean basis, fine, fine medi- 
um, staple $1.45 @41.50; fine, fine 
medium, clothing $1.35 @ 1.40; Half 
blood staple $1.32 @ 1.35; % blood 
$1.05 @ 1.10; % blood 96c @ $1. 

Secretary of Agriculture Wallace 
has approved of the official standards 
for grades of wool to become effective 
July 1, 1923. The standards provide 
for seven grades: fine, % blood, % 
blood, % blood, low % blood common 
and braid. These standards are estab- 
lished as the result of investigations 
carried on over several years by the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 


STEADY PRICES FOR LAMBS 


Live sheep and lambs were steady 
last week. Demand was less active, 
but supplies were light. Both South- 
ern and State “springers,” as the out- 
door real spring lambs are called, sold 
at $17 to $17.75 per ewt. Common 
stock from other sections sold*May 24 
at around $16 @ $16.50; prime State 
clipped, $14.50 @ 15.75; common _ to 
good State, clipped, $10 @14. Sheep 
sold as follows : Choice ewes, $6 @ 
7.50; choice, clipped, $8; common to 
good, $3 @ 5; culls, $3 @4 

With moderate receipts and active 
demand, live calves sold fairly readily 
in spite of restricted business early last 
week on account of Jewish holidays. 
Prime stock brought $13 to $13.25 ewt. 


Hogs, arriving chiefly on direct ship- 
ment to packers, were quoted May 24: 


bbl. South Carolina cobblers sold from 
$6 to $7, a few higher. 

Old potatoes are still coming in, but 
only about 25 per cent of all carlots are 
from Northern sections. ‘~The demand 
is light and the market dull. States 
sold from $2 to $2.50 per 150-lb. saek. 

BUFFALO FEED PRICES EASY 

Due to liberal offerings, spring bran 
receded 50c and Winter bran $1. The 
demand is quiet and market easy. Quo- 
tations on carlots, Buffalo rate basis in 
100-lb. sacks per ton on May 23, were: 


Gluten feed, $41.05; cottonseed meal, 
$45.30; oil meal, $40.50; standard spring 
bran, $32; hard winter bran, $32; standard 
spring middlings, $34.50; choice flour mid- 
dlings, $37; white hominy, $36.55: No. 2 
yellow corn, per bushel, 92c: No. 2 white oats 
per bushel, 5014 ; No. 3 white oats, per bushel, 
49 lee. 


NEW YORK CASH GRAINS 


Cash grain quotations May 23 at 
New York were: 


Wheat, No. 2 red, $1.50%: No 2 hard 
winter, $1.34'%; No 2 mixed durum, 
$1.29; corn, No. 2 yellow, $1.001%4; No. 2 
mixed, $1; No. 2 white, $1.0014; oats, No. 
2 white, 56c; No. 3 white, 54% @55c; rye, 
89c 

Chicago: No. 2 hard winter, wheat, $1.30; 
corn, No. 2 white, 82@82',; No. 2 yellow, 


82% @82%,c; oats, No. 2 white, 45% @ 
15% MC; No. 3 white, 44% @45%; barley, 
70 @ 72e, 


HAY MARKET SLIGHTLY BETTER 


Although the New York hay market | 


continued weak, there was a slightly 
better feeling toward the end of last 
week, resulting from the gradual clean- 
ing up of accumulations of undergrades 
of hay. Receipts were a little lower 


than the week previous but trade was | 
Surplus of poor quality ~ 


very dull. 
hurts the whole market. 

The Hudson River boats have had | 
difficulty in getting loads, due it is said, 
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to larger local demand where railroad 
construction work is going on. There 
is no demand for clover mixed hay ex 
cept fancy light clover mixed. Follow. 
ing prices per ton, based on U, § 
Grades for May 24: 

Timothy No. 2 $22 @24; No. 3 $19 @29- 
No. 4 $17 @18; sample, $11 @ 16; fancy light 
clover mixed, No. 1 $24; No. 2 $22 4 3h Ne 
$ $19 @20; mixed grade, No. 1 @ 23; 
No. 2 $20 @ 21. 


MAPLE SYRUP LOWER 


Larger offerings of new crop maple 
syrup in the wholesale commissiog 
houses made prices lower last week, 
Pure maple syrup in gallon tins of 
irregular quality sold at $1.75 to $1.99 
per gallon. Some farmers accepted as 
low as $1.50 per gallon for small lots of 
fairly good syrup. Fancy No. 1 New 
York State syrup cooperatively packed 
sold at $2.35 per gallon wholesale. 
Dark maple sugar, bulk lots, at 20 to 
25c per lb. depending on quality, and 
pound cakes of medium or light sugar 
are quoted at the same price. 


HONEY MARKET DULL 


There is practically no market ip 
New York at present for comb honey, 
Extracted in 60 Ib. cans has some out 
let among jobbers supplying bakers, 
confectioners and restaurants. Re 
ceipts of foreign honey light but de 
mand is too slow to make an active 
market. Dealers who specialize in honey 
are well stocked. The following quoted 
prices are more or less nominal: Comb, 
clover, case $3.50 @$4; Extracted, 
clover 9% @ 10%c |b.; Buckwheat 9@ 
10¢ lb.; mixed or irregular flavors 7% 
@ 8c lb. 


I consider the American Agriculturist 
one of the best all-round farm papers 
that I take, and I take four of them. 
—C. A. McCulloch, Watson, N. Y 





ote). 4. 
ONE YEAR 
TO PAY 


$44! Pers he ew jew Butterfly Je. No.234 a 


runoiog, QF gy 


NEW BUTTERFLY Sesser? 
lifetime tt defects in materia! and 

Hp. le also in jour larger sizes up to 
-8 bere; sold on 

30 pays’ eRee TRIAL 
and on a plan whereby they earn their 
more by what they gave. “Postal brings | ree 
talog Folder. y from manufacturer 


VEGETABLE PLANTS 


26th YEAR. Cabbage and Snowball Cauliflower plants 
Field grown—Cabbage, Danish Ballhead (best of 39 strains 
tested), Copenhagen Market, Eukhuizen Glory, All Head 
Early, Succession, Early Summer, Surehead, All Seasons, 
Early Flat Dutch, Late Flat Dutch, $1.80 per 1,00 
500), $1.30; 300, $1.00. Snowball Cauliflower, $5.00 per 100%; 
500, $3.25; 300, $2.25; 200, $1.75; 100, $1.00. Parcel post at 
express, List free. No business done on Sunday. 


FORD W. ROCHELLE & SONS, Chester, New w Jersey 


walt! Before you 
buy an Engine, 











SHIP YOUR EGGS 


WHITE AND BROWN 
To R. BRENNER & SONS 


Bonded Commission Merchants 


358 Greenwich wich St., New York City City 





—_= 


WANTED 


If you have HAY and STRAW to sell 

write us for quotations and free Book- 
let ‘‘ How to market Hay and Straw. 

JOHN E. MURRAY, Inc. 

1658 BROADWAY, NEW YORKCITY, N.Y. 

ea. 

ea 

aE! 


SHIP to the right house 


M. ROTH & CO. 


321 Greenwich St.—N. Y. C. EGGS ™ 


Write for shipping Tags 
at 1 —— 


, Pekin and Runner Duekling from 
ona properly mated stock, limited suppl 


JX! Order now for spring de! ve % 


WAYNE puck. FARM & HATCHERY, Clyde, 
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S this column is devoted to ad- 
vertising, we are giving 
from time to time comment on 
some of the advertising litera- 
ture that comes to our desk. We 
cannot, of course, take all of the 
good ones, but some of the out- 
standing features we think are 
worth mentioning here. 


“IF BUGS COULD READ” is 
the title of a small booklet that 
attracted our attention consid- 
erably the other day. This lit- 
tle booklet, put out by the 
Bowker Insecticide Company in 
advertising their new Pyrox 
Spray Guide, is very neat in ap- 
pearance and has, we think, a 
very catchy title—“If Bugs 
Could Read They Would Keep 
Away From Farms Where Pyrox 
Is Used.”” Poor bugs, they can- 
not read, but the farmer can 
who receives literature and that 
just makes the difference which 
we humans have over every- 
thing else. 


Don’t we often neglect the 
advantage of this asset which 
is ours—namely reading? To 
be sure no one can read all that 
is printed, but one class of read- 
ing that usually pays a very 
good dividend is the reading of 
good advertisements. We hope 
to see more such booklets of the 
kind just mentioned and we will 
be glad to comment on them 
here. 

oe 6 & 6 8 © 


Who would buy shoes from a 
shoe salesman who sported a 
pair of dirty, run down foot 
coverings? Not many of us, 
we dare say. And yet, not so 
long ago we met a shoe sales- 
man on a western train and he 
had on one of the worst looking 
pairs of shoes we ever saw. We 
asked him if they were the 
wonderful make that he was 
selling, which he had been prais- 
ing so highly. He answered 
that they were. Right then 
and there we decided we would 
never buy a pair of that make 
of shoes. 


This same principal applies to 
every industry. If you are 
selling apples, your orchard 
should be a model of cleanliness 
and order. For in that way you 
make a good impression and ap- 
pearance plays a big part in ad- 
vertising. 


Again, if you are selling 
chickens, eggs, cattle, horses, or 
any certain product, the better 
condition you keep them and 
their surroundings in, the bet- 


and the more sales will come 
your way. 


This is rather a new angle in 
advertising—and a mighty im- 
Portant one—one that it pays to 
observe. So we repeat once 
more, that it pays to advertise, 
and it pays to advertise well, in 
the right way. 
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If any of you have seen a 
Particularly good advertisement 
or booklet from a commercial 
concern, won’t you call it to our 
Seantion? We would like to 

low your reaction on wh ou 
think it’s good. Possibly, 
might have some reaction on 
Some advertising in this issue. 
If so, let us hear from you. 


Advertising ACanager 


ter impression they will make - 





HE marketing methods of important 

New Jersey cooperative associations 
and those of several big individual 
growers are changing so as to empha- 
size branded fruits, vegetables and 
eggs, carefully graded and packed as 
quality products, to be put upon the 
markets. Recent comparative figures 
in the operation of selling organiza- 
tions in the State show that graded 
farm products were usually in strong 
demand even when the general run of 
those products were in over-supply. 
Among the big cooperative farm organ- 
izations in the State following this 
merchandising policy are the Jersey 
Fruit Growers’ Cooperation Associa- 
tion with several local branches in the 
peach and apple belt; the Atlantic 
Coast Poultry Producers’ Association 
with 250,000 hens signed up in New 
Jersey and adjacent States; the Garden 
State Potato Association, the Ocean 
County Sweet Potato Growers’ Associ- 
ation, the Swedesboro Tomato Grow- 
ers’ Association, and the Sussex County 
Fruit Growers’ Association. 

* * * 


Farmers’ roadside markets promise 
to be very much in vogue this season 
according to information recently ob- 
tained by the New Jersey State Bureau 
of Markets. A. L. Clark, Chief of that 
Bureau, recently urged farmers intend- 
ing to set up new markets to cooperate 
with the State Highway authorities by 
catering to the safety of patrons. The 
market stalls should be constructed a 
sufficient distance from the highway 
so that drivers might park their cars 
outside of the zone of travel. New 
Jersey has become justly famous for the 
products sold at its roadside markets. 
To maintain this enviable reputation 
the Department further urges farmers 
to sell only fresh products from their 
farms. Where imported southern fruit 
and vegetables are offered as accom- 
modation they should be plainly marked 
as to their source and never sold to the 
purchaser under the impression that 
they are fresh New Jersey products. 

* * * 


Following a recent survey of con- 
ditions in New Jersey, Dr. T. J. Head- 
lee, State Entomologist, reports indi- 
cations of a severe outbreak of tent 
caterpillar. During the third week in 
May the caterpillar nests in the forks 
of various trees had reached a size 
fully as large as the human hand. 
Although most apparent on wild cherry 


trees, considerable infestation is 
noticed on apple, peach, pear, and 
orchard cherry trees. Dr. Headlee 


urges farmers to use arsenate of lead, 
either as a powder or as a suspension 
in water and thickly coated upon the 
foliage. The application should be 
made at once and repeated in case 
damage is renewed after the first coat- 
ing has been washed off by rain. The 
beetle promises to be destructive until 
mid or late June, he states. Because 
of the danger of burning, the arsenate 
of lead must not be used upon peach 
foliage but should be applied with dry- 
mixed sulphur-lime or with powdered 
lime-sulphur.—W. H. B. 


COOPERATIVE BRINGS LIVE 
STOCK BUYERS TO PENN- 
SYLVANIA FARMS 


A new kind of cooperative association 
came into existence this last year in 
Pennsylvania with the formation of the 
Steer Feeders’ Cooperative Association 
in Adams County, Pa., which is wind- 
ing up its first season with excellent 
results. Farmers of the county pur- 
chased 500 feeder cattle at Chicago last 
fall. These cattle were fed over winter 
on a ration consisting mostly of silage 
and cotton seed meal with limited 
amounts of corn and some hay. The co- 
operative ownership, enabling a feed- 
ing project on such a large scale, at- 
tracted buyers to the farm to bid on 
the cattle. The general practice of 
selling requires the farmers to ship 
their animals to the markets for sale. 
Plans are already under way for sim- 
ilar cooperative purchases this coming 
year with a larger number of members 
and an increased number of cattle to 














be fed. Discussion in other cattle feed- 


ing counties indicates that the idea may 
spread within the year. 
* * + 
With the lack of facilities and space 
for the Annual State Farm Products 
show in Harrisburg of this last Jan- 
uary in mind, the State Show Com- 
mittee is already making efforts to in- 
crease the housing facilities for exhibits 
and meetings by another season. A 
recent investigation of conditions in 
Harrisburg shows that additional floor 
space will be very difficult to secure. 
Another problem which the committee 
must settle within the coming weeks is 
the matter of financing the show. It 
has been suggested that a nominal 
admission fee be asked for the com- 
mercial exhibits and organized groups 
of farmers in the State are giving some 
support to this plan. Announcement 
has just been made that a farm ma- 
chinery exhibit, educational in nature, 
will be one of the principal innovations 
at next winter’s exhibition. 
* * * 


Recent figures on the cost of hog 
production in Pennsylvania indicate 
that the “hogging off” of corn is prov- 
ing to be a paying practice in the 
swine-raising areas of the State. Agri- 
cultural leaders have been talking this 
practice for several years, and appar- 
ently it has met with considerable favor 
in a number of the counties. The 
Pennsylvania plan is to sow a field of 
early corn so that the hogs can feed 
upon it while waiting for the main 
crop to ripen. Marketing statistics in 
the State show that the swine grow- 
ers profit greatly by forcing their 
hogs upon the market early.—W. H. 
BULLOCK. 


EASTERN PENNSYLVANIA NOTES 
OLIVER D. SCHOCK 


Reports from apple growers situated 
in Southern Pennsylvania indicate a 
large crop of apples for 1923. The 
York Imperial at present promises to 
surpass any other variety. This variety 
is extremely popular through this sec- 
tion of the country. The Stamen Wine- 
sap ranks second, a normal yield being 
predicted. Cold weather and late frosts 
injured the early blossoming varieties 
of fruit trees. 

Farm boys and girls are rapidly or- 
ganizing into potato and corn clubs. In 
some of the sections very attractive 
prizes are being offered to the boy or 
girl who produces the best produce. In 
one county a purse of $100 was raised 
to be cuasted in premiums. 


A Review of New York’s 
146th Legislature 


(Continued from page 469) 


May 3, reconsidered and passed on 
May 4. The Governor has not yet 
signed the bill, but has called a hear- 
ing which will have been held when this 
paper reaches American Agriculturist 
readers. 

Another bill of educational interest 
was that introduced by Robinson in the 
Assembly, and by Lowman in the Sen- 
ate, adding a new section to the educa- 
tional law designating the School of 
Home Economics at Cornell University 
as the New York State College of Home 
Economics at Cornell University and 
providing for its administration. The 
bill passed the Assembly, but was not 
reported out of the education committee 
of the Senate. 


May I thank you for the compliment 
(altogether unexpected) conveyed by 
the nice place you saw fit to give to my 
article anent the “Country Church” 
discussion in your publication. Can- 
didly, I believe that the responses you 
get will prove that just such fearless 
openings as you present will give outlet 
to clean and independent thought that 
has too long been trying to hunt excuses 
for silence, when the real reason was 
cowardice. It is quite apparent that 
the trouble is caused not so much from 
an occasional taste of gnats, but from 
a steady diet of camels.—John L. Wil- 
son, Titusville, Pa. 
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labor and capital—rich, fertile, 
virgin prairie land, near rail- 
ways and towns, at $15 to $20 
an acre—long terms if desired. 
Wheat crops last year the big- 

t in history; dairying and 
ad pay well; mixed farming 
rapidly increasing. 


Homeseekers’ Rates on 
Canadian Railroads 

If you wish to look over the 
country with a view to taking 
up land get an order from the 
nearest Canadian Government 
Agent for special rates on 
Canadian railroads. Make this 
your summer outing—Canada 
welcomes tourists—no pass- 
ports required—have a great 
trip and see with your own 
eyes the opportunities that 
await you. 

For full information, with free 
booklets and maps, write 


0. G. RUTLEDGE 


301 E. Genesee Street 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Authorized Canadian Gov't Agt. 
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SEND TODAY 


SYMPTOMS ; 
HEAVES 


$3 Package 
guaranteed to give 

satisfaction or 
money refunded. 
$1 Package sufficient 


for ordinary cases 


fordescriptive booklet > 
451 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa 
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Natural Leaf Tobacco 2e-isce's'se. 8; 


$2.00; 20, $3.60. PIPE 


FREE; Hand-Picked Chewing, 5 Ibs. $1.50; 10, $2.50. 
TOBACC ° 


© GROWERS’ UNION, Murray, Ky. 








YOU CAN'T CUT OUT 


A BOG SPAVIN, PUFF OR THOROUGH- 
PIN, BUT 






T 
! 


will clean them off permanently, and 
you work the horse same time. 

not blister or remove the hair. # $2.50 
per bottle, delivered. Willtell you 
more if you write. 
W. F. Young, Inc., 579 Lyman &St., Springfield, Mass. 


Book 4 R free. 





LEAF TOBACC 


$3.50. Pipe and Recipe Free. Send no money, pay when received, 
UNITED TOBACCO GROWERS 


Five pounds chewing $1.75; ten, 
$3.00; twenty, $5.25; five pounds 
9 smoking $1.25; ten, $2.00; twenty, 


MAYFIELD, KY. 











0. 1. C. and CHESTER WHITE PIGS $5 s5%5.2'* 


OAKS DAIRY FARM, 


WYALUSING, PA. 








BABY CHICKS— 


Price List Prepaid to you were bred Steck 
White and Brown Leghorns ~ $10.00 $5.50 $3.00 
Buff and Bleck Leghorns ~ 10.00 5.50 3.00 
Amconmas - - ---+-+-+-+-+ s+ -+- 11.00 6.00 3.25 
Rhode Island Reds - - - - - + - 11.50 6.25 3.60 
Barred Rocks - - - - ~~ = - =~ 11.50 6.25 3.50 
Single Comb Black Minorcas - 18.00 7.00 3.15 
Buff and White Rocks - - - - - - 13.00 7.00 3.75 
White and Silver Laced Wyandottes 14.00 1.50 4.00 
Buff Orpingtons - - - - - - - - 14.00 7.50 4.00 
Biack Langshans- - - - - - = - 15.00 8.00 4.26 
Light Brahmas - ------- 19.00 10.00 5.35 

All absolutely first class, pure bred stock. Prompt 
shipments made. Mail orders to 
J. KREJCI, 2165 East 86th Street, Cleveland, Ohio 









































BABY CHICKS ] [3000s vet 


outstanding fe t ere ‘ | 

cuptamere pa apeaks most convincingly of Hatched by experts with 13 years’ 
oar High ‘oni ~ and Saperior Service perience in one of the largest, finest 
You wil! receive the Healthiest. meet robust chicks prodeced best equipped hatcheries in the & 
for the’ far for throughout the country 80 per cent of « Maret ; , 
If you want fa r new, we are still im @ peaition te - - - mur March. April and 
chip teumectately ~ee orders were from old customers, and 
ders for thousands of Chicks were ref, 
PURE BRED BABY CHICKS ; owing to insufficient incubator capac 

| June, July Order June, July and August Ch 

nd 


Per Per i 
Chiek Chicks Chicks - | and Aug early, at these rock-bottom prices 
$4.00 $7.50 $15.00 8. C. White and Brown Leghorns 10¢ 
Barred Rocks... : 12e 
&.C. RI Reds and 8. C. Black Minorcas. t4e 
t4e 


4.50 8.50 $17.00 
s s R. C. White Wyandottes 


Dosa —— Broiler Chicks (Heavy Breeds) 
- QUALITY CHICKS = 
0O $10.00 $19.00 ¥ Lots of 500 % cent per chick less 
Act early—get yours SURE at these Lots of 1000 5 Cont bor eee 
00 per — gy guaranteed Prepaid 
$10.50 $21.00 your door 00 will book ur orde 
EXTRA-ORDINARY REDUCED PRICES Nr Ae eB ersnicncbge A mda 
xed Chicks or } ' $6.75 $13.00 NE CATALOG ; 
' t th. Think of the saving it means to 
Light Bra) $16.50 $30.00 Effectiv @ Monday. pune _ 1 iin ab. tiie, Guateidie when THE KEYSTONE HATCHERY - Richfield, 
get good sturdy chi ' Members I. B. C. Association 


Famous MO . $21.00 $40.00 they're Hillpot Quality—the Highest Quality. 2s 00 ————— 


Jersey Black Gia 


June, J od August ‘ t lower Ry 600 or 1.000 2. & or Brown Leghorns - 
done variety : Sy Rocks 
Rocks and R. Reds 


Matc hing Fees and Stec h wv hether ycur order fs jarge oF Wh. Wyand., Gi Minorcas 4a ‘Anconas . : ep ~~ 
ama ’ nm. Catalogue on Mixed Broiler Chicks : v SS ae a 
requent immediate ‘Delivery 


ANTHONY H. MOSS, Morris Plains, New Jersey wh. Leghorns, Mating A . . 
~ ie horns, Mating 6 : - &.90 . v x Hatching every day in the week and 
r - .! x -* } f hour in the day We are the 
. ACT PROMPTLY — protect yourself. Sen ck largest producers 














mone der of reat ened LY tert 4 A. cast of Mincintoet tt fe ama of full | 
Flemington Famous Chicks! W. F. HILLPOT, Box 29, Frenchtown, N. J. THREE MILLION FOR t 
}4 Twelve popular breeds of best thor 
; e .~ Member International Baby Chick Associaton Life Member American Poultry Associaton gy stock obtainable, moderately priceds 
We are going to offer ae A SPECIAL! 25,000 QUALITY chicks from hearty laying 
Day-Olds, from our selected matings, for 5 “ ‘ — ey ay anywhere & 
of the Rockies and guarantee 95% 


Per 1 Per M Per & arrival 


S c. 9 Leghorne $10.30 95.50 93.00 SINGLE COMB WHITE LEGHOR pany A Weite Nearest Address, To-day, 
RI Reds r 50 $00 C-ertified by the N. Y. S. Co-Op. Poultry Cert. Asso. NS THE SMITH STANDARD COMP 


We guarantee 100% live arrival, full count H-usky, by coming from free range vigorous stock. | eerteosusntan 00 "bent eo po Friend § ; 
* “* . us! 


oo 7 — paid ~ gy ge d a Fogg I -mproved by careful selection and good breeding. Cleveland: Ohis 1967 West 74th $f 
anc  disappointe at suc ow r 4 Chicago, | ept. 67 427 So. Dearborn # 
SELECTED STOCK. Send P.O. Money Order C-hicks, which come from high productive stock. (Member International Baby Chick Associatioal 


car head ton: Saat enkaiaiiaiesi K-eep records up to the standard of their parents. 


FLEMINGTON POULTRY FARMS& HATCHERY S -trong, coming from stock of high constitutional vigor. CHICKS for June ‘and July Del 





June Delivery 


























Tt pays to noes tility st “ give the best production of the hi st-clats eags Breeding pens contain 
Box 422, FLEMINGTON, N. J. our blue ribboners from the New York State Production Show. Let me quote you prices on the Genesee Valley | | quests team, keave lestag showers 
Strain of White Leg Write for circular, stating your requirements and shipping dates preferred White and Brown Leghorns, $9.50 pee 
BAB Y CHIC R. C. Reds, $13 per 100. Mixed, $0 
Order direct from this ad. We guarantee 95% ff 
( vicorous BSTRERBRBERBHREeBEBEBEeERBPe ESE SE HSE SE SSS Sw BL livery. Catalogue free 
ee ) ee chiehe ot arrival & 
tage PAID Prices reasonable . . 
a] Baby Chicks and Hatching Eggs Big Reduction for June and J 
25 Chicks $11.00 50 Chicks $21.00 100 Chicks $40.00 | Our lively, vigorous chix from our B 
, Lay and Exhibition hens, will pay 


Buff and Black Leghorns, $10 per 19: B 
KS i. H. ROBINSON, Genesee Valley Poultry Farm, Box 200, CASTILE, N. Y. and White itocks. fi peri, Knconan 
' ‘raised Rocks mt English = 20th CENTURY HATCHERY 
eghort ps Anconas bred 7 Box R New Washington, 
Pace ® JERSEY BLACK GIANTS !/22. 
C S =" CHICKS WITH PE 
Also R. 1. Reds and Barred Rocks, White Wyandottes and White Leghorns at Attractive Prices June and July. sLeahorne and Mixed 


Instructive Catal ! prices ree n ef 


QUALITY HATCHERY, Box B, Zeeland, Mich. 


Our birds have won seventy-two ribbons, including !8 first, 12 specials and 2 silver Wyandottes, I3c; O tons d 
Chicks Breeders— Fee cups, at six of the leading shows the past winter. Order direct from this ad. Wyendeteee, 5c. Guke ddiwesy. 
| Illustrated Catalog Free 


$. C. White and Brown Leghorns, White | @ PICTURESQUE POULTRY FARM, Box 71, Trenton Junction, New Jersey | HOLGATE CHICK HATCHERY, Rox A, HOLGATE, 


Ww yandotte »s, Barred Rocks, R. I. Reds, both Ne anette sae 


Sen RRB eee eee BABY CHICK 


combs Light and Dark nos hay Show and 
Utility Qualit y. 16th year. Catalog free. 
TRY US AND BE SATISFIED : ; ' ‘ one f 
. D charges and guarantee 95% safe 
RIVERDALE POULTRY FARM, Box S65, Riverdale, N. J. | BUY HUBERS £> } RELIABLE CHICKS | | itarred White and Buf? Rocks, 
Wr - 9 Keds; White, Brown and Buff 
° at these Rock . ° White Wyandottes; Black W 
Order June Chicks Now form prices Special Summer Prices Our 14th Year BM Ancona: White and But Om 
& Chi 80 Chicks 100 Chicks Don't fail to take advantage of these prices, for they will include our num "= Mixed (odds and ends). Write 
S. C. W. Leghorns $3.25 $5.00 $10.00 ber one grade chicks. Our stock is bred for quality and heavy egg production : for prices. Prompt deliveries 
a They will be money-makers Will ship any number of chicks from 25 on up 
E. P. GRAY, Box 90, Savona, 


wer Rocks 4.00 7.00 14.00 ; 
I. Reds 4.00 7.00 14.00 3. C. White and Brown Leghorns and odds and ends at 1 cents. s. CC 


= hicks one-half cent per chick less. Every chick Anconas at 11 cents. R. C. and S. C. Reds and Barred Rocks, 13 cents. § “ Hatched by the best 

guaranteed from healthy. vigorous free range stock S. C. Buff Orpingtons and White Wyandottes at 15 cents S. C. Black Minor- @ BABY CHICKS Incubation, from bight! 
Post paid. Safe delivery guarantee: cas at 14 cents. 8S. C. Buff Minorcas at 20 cents ; Saetbeded oath: A 
BROOKSIDE POULTRY FARM 40,000 Chicks Every Week. Order Direct from This Ad. Attractive Catalog Free. c Buff Rocks, Reds, Anconas, Black Minorcas, 14c. eachy 

each: White, Brown, Buff Leghorns, 1 


c.€. nw, Pree. senceanrevis. “+ | | HUBER’S RELIABLE HATCHERY, North High St., FOSTORIA, OHIO | | (nrc iS." ik" otanane’ tc coce "Se 


guaranteed by prepaid parcel post 
NUNDA POULTRY FARM __NUNDA, 


: 9 SUPERIOR CHICKS 
TIFFANY 's * HAT ALIVE. ATHENEON CHICKS REDU CED PRICES a aS ae 
> I Reds re-bred, culled farm flocks—the kind that are easy to strong, husky, Tf 


ana 5.C R 
Pekin, Rouen and Indian Runner DUCKLINGS is @ reason Chicks. High quality, moderate ia 
Prices on v1) 100 mn 500 Rar. Rocks, $14; Reds, $16; Barron White 


ALDHAM POULTRY FARM, R. No. 33, Phoenixville, Pa ’ FY, ‘ i : : $5.50 $10 $30 $12: Brown Leghorns, $13; Anconas, $21, 
50 12 





We ship anywhere and pay paredl 
































: ‘ ' . 6 35 Hw were Pa ~ << F ht sf 
Hampton’s Black Leghorn Chicks BLACK iNORERS nn H 38 vi jummer's Poultry Plant, Frenchtown, 
" : , eavy Breeds, cents; Li reeds, n . 
Get my free circular before you order chicks—tells Pe ee tage cagileorteyer > a age Mag he ag —— year a Soa TOM BARRON PEDIGREE 5 


why the BLACK LEGHORN is the Greatest layer Pn ' ull cour ive delivery gu ( Puree! post prepaid. Reference: Athens National Bank. S. C. W. Leghorns exclusively. Extra fine large June 
and most profitable breed on earth. Write today ATHENS CHICK HATCHERY, Box Y. ATHENS, OHIO Free delivery and satisfaction guaranteed. 


A. | E. HAMPTON, Box A Pittstown, N. J. FEEK'S WHITE LEGHORN FARM, CLYDE, NEW 


a 100, 000 Chicks for June Delivery — Land and Water Fowl. 
QUALITY BABY CHICKS Free Catalog : Ducks, Geese, Turkeys, Guin 
Our fle be r heavy ra duction and our Sncea CHICKS wit make excellent winter bits, Pigeons, Dogs, Stock 
1S cents ¢ “Hatches every week. Betietection oe VARIETIES Pri ; 190 e tw HOME STOOK FARM, SELLERSVILLB) 
Massie” cite peas a wane sstwneine ||P eR’ waite ang. gnomt LeOHORNS 2 ie ae ie 
; f 0c cy Re« y orns, 9 
Cc. M. LORGENECKER, Geox 40, Elizabethtown, Pa WHITE ROCKS. BLACK MINORCAS ‘ 13.00 . 120.00 CHI Bar, Rocks, te; Reds, 1305 Wh. Leghorns, 9 
Oras na MIXED CHICKS, ALL VARIETIES, PURE- BRED. same price as Leghorns POSTPAID lar free TWIN HATCHERY, McALISTERVI 
TOM BARRON . C. W. LEGHORN ‘ Full live delivery ¢ anteed. Orders filled in rotation. Season ends July Ist. Order right from ee ee ae ee 
this ad. Save time. Reference: HURON €O. BANK. You take no chance NORWALK CHICK fine Poultry, Turkeys,Geese, Ducks, 
= HATCHERY. Box B86. NORWALK, OHIO Only 16 hours from New York City Chicks will LARGE STOCK * Bantams, Collies, Pigeons, Chicks, 
dl safels Fees, low; catalog PIONERK FARMS, Telford, Pe 

















THE WORLT ERS BABY CHI Ss $ 
DAVID M HAMMOND. CORTLAND. WN. Y reach you quickly ar 


100,000 JUNE ‘CHICKS ¢ . JUNE “BRED TO LAY” BABY CHIC 


Hatched under my personal supervision from personally inspected flocks of heavy-laying, pure Bas PRICES je Gncie 53-06 7158 chichs:'s 310.00; 500, $4500 :9 dou, $30°00 ixed, 100, $7.00. 
] x 


ed fow VARIETIES Prices on Ww 500 

ri WHITE BROWN. & BUFF LEGHORNS . : ee $47.50 a ol The best utility Chicks that money can buy, hatched from large deep bodied birds with large le 4 
RED ROCKS, REDS, ANCONA 12 57.50 Sot) combs. Wonderful winter iayers and winners at leading Shows. Our modern 65-acre Poultry 
T BUFF ROCKS, WH WYANDOTTES, MINORCAS 13 62.50 : ’ and our method of business enables us to save you money on real high quality chicks. We ship 
3 AOKS ORPI SE he SILVER Mr. $9 PER 100 16 67.50 ~ paid and guarantee 100% live delivery and absolute satisfaction. Order at once. Can make imm 














E& 
B& 
D CHICKS FOR BROIL ; “ SsRAl out ae . delivery. Also hundreds of 8-wk. pullets ready for shipment. Cat. free. Reference. 

elivery guaranteed et your order mickiy right from t advertisement with fu = S 

delivery A. Get ypur order to gaichiy righ ae || TOWNLINE POULTRY FARM BOX 28 ZEELAND R-1, M 


remittance. Bank Reference 


H. B. TIPPIN, Box F, Findlay, Ohio (Member !. B.C. A.) Only 18 hours from New York City 


$9 Per 100 
CHICKS $8.50 per 100 and Up fi’tive Coun cuananrero | | 150,000 JUNE CHICKS} ae ‘and Up 


TIES Prices on ’ 10 
WHITE, BROWN, AND BUFF LEGHORN 5 $9 50 cared for, insuring vitality of the Chie ks. 
i ‘ 4 Varie _Prices on 100 500 
BARRED ROCKS, 8. 6. MEDS. ANCONAS, pepe eeceman ; 1308 White, Brown and Bufl Leghorns - - - $800 $8.50 $45.00 90m 
dy RS. MIXED CHICKS 9.00 ' Barred Rocks, Reds, Anconas 6.50 12.00 58.00 1 
BUFF MINORCAS — 25. $5.50; 50. $10; 100, $20 ; ; White Rocks, White Wyandottes, , Buft Orpingtons . 7.00 13.00 $3.00 . 
Hatched in the best modern incubators from good, vigorous, pure-bred, heavy -laying flocks on Silver W yandottes - - 7.50 14.00 70. 
Postpaid to your door. 100% live gestive’ ¢ materiel Place your orders quickly, direct from this ad 


free range Carefully selected and packed to go safely Order right fr 2 this ad with full 
remitt ance weve Sime No catalog. Reference: Citizens’ Savings Bank. You take no chance mont, with full remittance. Best B Reference. You are not taking any chances. Circular Free 


Instructions fo sing late Chicks with each order. THE EAGLE NEST HATCHERY. Gox F, MODERN HATC "HERY. Box D, MT. BLANCHARD, OHIO 
UPPER SANDUSKY. Onio. Only 18 hours from Ney York City Only 18 hoars from New York City. Chicks will reach you quickly 


POSTPAID and full tiv 
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